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IBM Equipment Speeds Premium Accounting 


With the use of IBM Electric Punched Card Ac- by the IBM Method of Premium Accounting. 


counting Machines, Fire and Casualty Insurance An IBM installation, either in your office or in 


Premium Accounting is accomplished with maxi- 44 [BM Service Bureau, can handle practically any 





mum speed, ease, and accuracy. type of insurance accounting problem. These IBM 

Agents’ and Brokers’ monthly premium state- Service Bureaus, equipped with Electric Punched 
ments, aged trial balances, production statements, Card Accounting Machines and manned by skilled 
and a variety of management and state regulatory personnel, are conveniently located in principal 


reports and records are produced automatically cities throughout the country. 





s ELECTRIC PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
| B M PROOF MACHINES... SERVICE BUREAU... ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS... 
TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 


International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building. 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
THE SPECTATOR, published monthly except semi-monthly in November by Chilton Company (Inc.), Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadel- 
p..ia 39, Pa. Subscription price $5.00 per annum. Volume 155, Numoer 5, November, 1947. Copyright 1947 by Chilton Company (Inc. 
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NEW RIDER 


.. and THE PRUDENTIAL has one, too. 
It's our NEW FAMILY INCOME RIDER! 
Easily attached to currently issued life and 
F endowment policies, the rider may be 
: written to provide $10, $15, or $20 of 
monthly income for each $1,000 of insur- 
ance. And the income period may be for 
10, 15 or 20 years from the date of the 
policy. 


With Agents, Brokers and Prospects alike—the flexibility of 
Prudential’s Family Income Rider is catching on fast! 
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Something Old 


66 EDDINGHE?” according to Trennery was 

forbidden in 1544 in Belgium by Charles 
V. The English speaking world of this genera- 
tion, with life insurance men in the forefront, 


would denounce such an edict. Outlawing mar- 
riage would be a disturbing blow to life insurance. 
Truly, on the responsibilities assumed by men 
and women in wedding rests the cornerstone of 
Upon the will to see loved ones— 
wives, mothers and children, the dependents 
created by weddings—free of sorrow and want, 
should death intervene, has rested the primary 
and ultimate reason of men to sacrifice for protec- 
tion. ; 

But in those days and in that country “Wed- 
dinghe” meant wager The good 
Charles ruled against a practice which is in as 
bad repute to-day as then, and is prohibited by 
law in every State. Years ago, the lives of children 
and celebrities were more the subject of insurance 
than were those who had reason for protection. 


life insurance. 


insurance. 
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Life Insurance 


4d 1621, the Pilgrims gained but 
slightly in their grim struggle in the New 
World. Ordeals of pioneering had been 
aggravated by the dread of crop failure. 
Yet, from their meager gleanings at 
harvest time, they found occasion for 
joyful thanksgiving, not cause for gloomy 
foreboding. 


The SPECTATOR bids American in- 
surance men a Happy Thanksgiving. Ac- 
cepting with resignation the trials of life, 
let us all in the spirit of America's stern 
Pilgrim ancestry thank God for the 
wonderful gifts He has bestowed. 


Something New 


HE Institutional Discussion Forum with 

Charles J. Zimmerman presiding and Dudley 
Dowell, chairman, permitted eighteen representa- 
tives of leading life insurance organizations of 
the United States and Canada to give the “400” 
attendants at the Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association an afternoon of keen observa- 
tion on the most debatable issues now confront- 
ing life insurance men. No innovation seems 
better designed to give all branches of the busi- 
ness a common understanding on current affairs, 
or is better calculated to compose differences of 
opinion. 

Fashioned on an adaptation of “Information 
Please,” pertinent questions were asked about 
such topics as Mass Coverage, Agents Compensa- 
tion, Government Sickness Legislation and Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance. They were answered 
from a variety of viewpoints by men whose posi- 
tion in life insurance gave some authority to their 
offrecord replies. 

The popularity of the program and the wisdom 
of its inception was evidenced both by the per- 
sistence of the audience and by subsequent favor- 
able comment. 
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TH dustrial agents despite income, working arrangements and future sur- 
passing any group of independent contractors in business, commerce, or agriculture. 
No institution offers so much to those, who associate with it as a salesman, as does 
industrial] life insurance. The policies the companies offer Americans are so 
attractive, and the benefits so liberal and useful, that almost every family possesses 
more than one contract. 

Outstanding among the features that enabled agents to spread the gospel of 
protection and attain for themselves an annually increasing income was low net cost. 
In such an enviable position, the aim of every agent would be expected to be 
centered on every factor designed to keep the cost of life insurance low, partic- 
ularly, as inflation makes the purchases of necessities an even greater burden for 
the American family. 

These men, however, who were rapidly attaining acceptance among contem- 
poraries as professional men ranking with the doctor and the lawyer, turned 
their back on the road they had been building for generations and sought the 
status of manual labor. Unionized, they undertook to increase their income, not 
by added effort, but by loading the cost of each policy purchased. As the unit 
cost of industrial insurance policies rises, the future, perhaps even the present 
prospects, of these agents diminishes as new means of protection are sought by 
low income groups. Mass coverages, which have no employer-employee rela- 
tionship and savings bank life insurance are both enjoying a vogue. Unions are 
establishing life insurance companies, whose success must quicken the demise of 
their union brothers in industrial life insurance. 

Ordinary agents, as professional men, consider their affiliation with the NALU 
as the doctor or lawyer does membership in the Medical or Bar Associations. 
Knowledge of life insurance enables them to realize that one of its major selling 
points is low unit cost. They are not minded to seek higher commission arrange- 
ments, when they recognize that present gain might mean future loss. 


Something Gorrowed 


Something “(rue 


with BELIEVE ghat the primary work of the VERY little boy and every little girl, born in 
idley Agency Management Association is largely in America, comes to a heritage of material 
enta- | the field of research. This fact-finding work is worth above and beyond that of any child since 
a accomplished through special studies “ps — time began. Children, even from the humblest of 
poapects, through the distribution of hs ¥ a “ homes, are assured of creature conveniences un- 
1age- | of such fact-finding, through consultation with in- " ; niall b se h th 
erva- | dividual companies on research matters, and, in nown in ot neers and beyond the reach there 
ront- | fact, through conferences such as this. All this of the wealthiest and most powerful. 
eems | stimulates individual thinking within companies As little Miss or Master Per Capita of America, 
bus and broadens individual and company outlook, each at birth will have so many dollars in savings, 
fairs, . ; ; 
ao: while promoting solutions to specific problems. Of so many government bonds, so many acres of 
course, much of this research can be done and is land and so many shares of other valuables. 
ation being done by individual life insurance companies. Finally, each will own so many dollars of life in- 
about : is questionable, mg apg’ it can be surance guarding the future. 
ensa- ume as broadly or as effectively in that manner But Per Capita will find that life insurance, un- 
Na- | as it should be done. Agency management today . ‘ ‘ ee 
red | ; . ; , - like the other possessions which are statistical 
vered | is a progressive science requiring constant study. : : ; 
post | Changes and developments are always in process. sana epiapsigs es broadly = pene of the American 
thei? | guecessful c ompany management in agency mat- way, that it is almost a birthright. More than 90 
ters must be alive to and informed of new de- per cent of all children have a mother, a father 
m es . ; 
— velopments and trends in the whole industry.— or a guardian insured in their behalf. The pro- 
avor- | Carrol M. Shanks, President, Prudential Insurance tecting arms of insurance will grow as they grow 





Company. 


always to obscure privation and want. 
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by Leon GILBERT simon 





Speaking Freely 


exactly 171 years old. When measured in the 

span of human lives, it is quite old, but when 
compared to the life of mankind it is very young. It 
is like a child running around in swaddling clothes. 
Free speech in the United States originated in Penn- 
sylvania when that State decided to extend to its 
people that basic right. This guaranty was adopted 
September 28, 1776, by amendment to the State Con- 
stitution. Shortly thereafter, Virginia and several other 
States of the Union made similar constitutional amend- 
ments. Thus man acquired the dignity of speaking 
freely, although the manner in which he expressed 
himself was not always dignified. 

Free speech is vitally essential in the search for 
truth, Man must have the inherent right of unin- 
structed discussion of problems and matters pertain- 
ing to his well-being. All men must have the freedom 
to voice their dissenting opinions. A clearer percep- 
tion and a livelier impression of truth is produced by 
the collision of conflicting opinions. These differences 
enkindle our ability and enthusiasm to acquire a 
larger measure of truth. John Stuart Mill, the great 
English writer in his essay on Liberty, said that “to 
deny our fellow men the right to contradict an opinion 
of ours is to assume our own infallibility.” Very fre- 
quently, what we accept as truth is nothing more 
than the merger and reconciliation of opposites. Free 
speech widens our intellectual horizon and we must 
not allow prohibitions against it. Voltaire expressed 
the proper spirit in the phrase “I disapprove of what 
you say but I will defend to the death, your right 
to say it” and Oliver Cromwell added a lustrous gem 
to this concept when he said “Brethren, in matters of 
the mind we look for no compulsion, only for light 
and reason.” 


We must be able to think as we like, and then speak 
as we think. A recent experience illustrates the point 
A friend invited me to a meeting of the Professional 
Magazine Photographer’s Association and, being in- 
terested in photography, I attended the session. 


O- SEPTEMBER 28, 1947, freedom of speech was 


A symposium with questions from the floor made it 
a free-for-all affair. Eminent professional photog- 
raphers stated their views of photography as an art. 
Many individuals, having different concepts of the 
object of photography, voiced their dissents in no un- 
certain terms. The viewpoints of one school differed 


i na 


PUMA ULLAL UAC 


radically from those of another. Questions and answers 
were followed by open discussions and intense debates. 
Each dissenter attempted to the best of his ability to 
defend his position. At times the arguments became ex- 
tremely animated and somewhat violent. As a result, 
my understanding of the entire field of photography 
was tremendously enhanced. Strong differences of opin- 
ion heightened my comprehension of the subject matter 
and altered to some extent my original concepts. Be- 
cause they spoke freely and exchanged their ideas 
without restriction, I acquired a new enlightenment 
and better understanding. This was the outgrowth of 
free discussion and challenging inquiries. 

Similarly, when we prohibit questions and free 
speech bearing on the social problems affecting all 
men, we cannot hope to acquire a large measure of 
truth and accuracy. Dissension and conflicting opinions 
are the vitamins of intellectual progress. Any kind of 
restriction would be a handy box of aspirin to dull 
the pain of conflict. On the other hand, free speech 
does not necessarily give one man the right to say 
slanderous things about another. Naturally there must 
be certain restrictions and limitations on every form 
of liberty. Edmund Burke described it well when he 
said “Liberty must be limited in order to be possessed.” 
Any form of liberty is a good to be improved, and not 
an evil to be lessened. It exists best when associated 
with wholesome restraint. 

In discussing the limits allowable under the rule of 
free speech, Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes in one 
of his judicial opinions said that the rule of free speech 
does not give a man the right to yell “Fire” in a 
crowded theatre where no such danger exists, and that 
his right must be measured by its total social conse- 
quences. Where evil results have been produced, the 
freedom, of such expression must be curtailed. It is 
essential for public welfare that freedom and decency 
be joined in a constant companionship. 

Free speech has made great progress in the past 
171 years. It has encouraged the tremendous exchange 
of ideas and allowed criticism and counter-criticism 
to be exposed to public view. All these factors have 
been conducive to man’s ultimate good. In the privacy 
of my own imagination, I have often thought of free 
speech as a phenomena which gives me the right to 
swing my fists into space, but that my right ceases 
where the other fellow’s nose begins. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


One Manpison Avenve, New YorRK 10, N.Y. 


Leroy A. LIncoLn 
PRESIDENT October 31, 1947 


Mr. Jul B. Baumann, President 
National Assoce of Life Underwriters 
11 West 42d Street 

New York, Ne Yeo 


Dear Mr. Baumann: 


After my talk with you at dinner on the Sunday evening 
preceding the recent American Life Convention meeting, and after 
listening to your address at the Convention, and after reading a 
copy of the address since that time, I am moved to'say to you, as I 
do in this letter, what I said to you during the dinner that evening, 
to wit, that our Company thoroughly agrees with the position which 
you have announced in behalf of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, that the interest of the insuring public requires that 
there be careful reconsideration of the proper field for "mass coverage". 


In its very earliest days, the Company experimented with 
a few Group cases in which the employer-employee relationship did not 
existe In the light of unsatisfactory experience, both to the insured 
and to the Company, we have for 20 or 25 years adhered religiously to 
the concept of Group Insurance which limits its scope to the relation 
of employer-employee, with the exception of certain types of Group 
creditor cases, the underwriting propriety of which seems to be 
generally accepted. 


One isolated recent case inwhich this company participated 
has occasioned considerable discussion. This case is strictly in the 
category of employer-employee but has been written through the mechanism 
of a trustee, as authorized by the New York Insurance Law. This parti- 
cular type of relationship may well be made the subject of further study 
and, conceivably, further limitation, to which we would not be opposed. 


I do want to say to you that we in the Metropolitan share 
your feeling that so-called "mass selling” has gotten way out of bounds 
and we should look with favor on an approach to the original concept of 
employer-employee, plus such of the other phases of the Group Life 
definition as may be determined to be sound Group underwritinge 


If anything beyond this is found to be a legitimate subject 
for Group insurance, we should like to be heard in discussion of any such 
proposal. The whole trend of our thinking has, for years, been against 
certain expansions of Group Insurance which have come to be adopted here 
and there during the last few years, and which we believe are not in the 
best long-time interest of the insuring publice 











With kind personal regards, I an, 
‘ Yours very truly, 


A. Prucoter, 


LAL:B resident 
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life insurance are trustees for 

the futures of 73 million Amer- 
icans. You members of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention and the officers 
and staffs of other life insurance 
companies are trustees in the home 
office; the life underwriters of Amer- 
ica are trustees in the field. I like 
to think of us as one great board 
of trustees with home office and 
field jointly responsible for serving 
the needs of the living and yet un- 
born Americans—as only our life 
insurance companies and career 
underwriters can serve them. 

We are trustees for policyowners, 
present and future. We are trus- 
tees for those who are today en- 
gaged in this business and, whether 
we recognize it or not, we are trus- 
tees for those who will enter this 
business in the years ahead. 

It is primarily about our joint re- 
sponsibilities to those now engaged 
in life insurance field work and 
those who will enter it in the future 
that I would like to have you think 
with me today. In the past 100 
years we have built up a great 
agency system without which I 
think we can all agree we would 
not be able to boast today of hav- 
ing 180 billion dollars of life insur- 
ance in force. The last quarter of 
a century has been the most re- 
markable period in the development 
of that system. What we do today 
will determine whether the fifth 
quarter of a century will be an- 
other period of progress or whether 
it will mark the decline of the 
agency system in life insurance. In 
the interest of the insuring public, 
I think it is the joint responsibility 
of home office and field to maintain 
the agency system and earnestly to 
strive to lift to professional status 
all those engaged in it. 

Many of our responsibilities as 
trustees are joint responsibilities. I 
think quite general agreement could 
be secured to the statement that 
most of the matters in which we 
are jointly interested may be 
grouped under one of the following 
three headings: 

1. Matters for which both com- 
pany officials and field men are re- 
sponsible but for the solution of 


(Continued on Page 56) 
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CONVENTION HEADLINERS 
LN OR THE COVER 


L A, A. Officers 


LAA officers for 1947-48 are pic- 
tured in the central panel on the 
cover this month. They are, from 
left to right: Alan M. Kennedy, 
Northwestern National, vice- 
president; Henry M. Kennedy, 
Prudential, secretary; C. Russell 
Noyes, Phoenix Mutual, president; 
R. B. Taylor, Jefferson Standard, 
treasurer; L. Russell Blanchard, 
Union Mutual, editor. 


74. Ut. 4. Leaders 


Featured in the top and bottom 
rows of photographs on the cover 
are chairmen and speakers at 
the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association meeting in 
Chicago. Top row, left to right: 
Carroll Shanks, president, Pru- 
dential; Frederick D. Russell, 
president, Security Mutual; Cecil 
J. North, vice-president, Metro- 
politan and president of the AMA; 
Dudley’ Dowell, vice-president, 
New York Life. 


Bottom row, left to right: Jul 
B. Baumann, president, National 
Association of Life Underwriters; 
Charles J. Zimmerman, CLU, as- 
sistant managing director, AMA; 
John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., 
managing director, AMA; R. 
Leighton Foster, K. C., general 
counsel, Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association, Toronto. 


The annual meeting of the Life 
Insurance Agency Management 
Association, which was convening 
in Chicago as this issue went to 
press, will be comprehensively 
covered in the December issue of 
The Spectator. 
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C. RUSSELL NOYES 


LIFE INSURANCE 
ADVERTISERS 
ASSOCIATIO 


Sy Leonard S. He Combs 


N striking contrast to its historic 
| setting—the turreted Chateau 
Frontenac, which soars majestically 
above the quaint gables and 
chimney-pots of Quebec City— 
there was nothing old world or out 
of this world about the annual meet- 
ing of the Life Insurance Adver- 
tisers Association, Oct. 23-25. There 
was no gurgly glorifying of yester 
year, nor were there any stratos- 
pheric flights into the realm of as- 
tronomical figures as to past accom- 
plishments or fantasy as to the 
future. 

Instead, attendants were afforded 
a streamlined, well-integrated pro- 
gram, in which the featured speakers 


Business Manager, The Spectator 


hewed sharply to the theme of the 
convention—“What’s Ahead?” The 
question of “What’s Ahead?” in- 
terestingly and comprehensively, 
and yet with a minimum of useless 
words, was covered from the stand- 
point of economics, research, adver- 
tising, sales promotion and manage- 
ment, public education, public 
opinion, the field man and _ the 
woman of today as a prospect for 
life insurance. 

Promotion of the welfare of the 
agent, the broader and more per- 
sistent “selling” of his services and 
value to the public and the nation 
and the development of closer re- 
lationships between top manage- 
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POWELL STAMPER 


ment and advertising executives 
with the man in the field, his public 
and his problems, were points that 
were stressed repeatedly through- 
out the program. 

C. Russell Noyes, advertising man- 
ager of the Phoenix Mutual Life 
of Hartford and an officer of that 
company, who was elected presi- 
dent of the LAA to succeed Powell 
Stamper, sales promotion manager 
of the National Life and Accident 
of Nashville, is a graduate of the 
Wharton School of the University 
of Pennsylvania. Upon his gradu- 
ation, Mr. Noyes joined the B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, 
in its sales and field survey depart- 
ment. In 1939 he transferred his 
activities to the advertising division 
of the Phoenix Mutual and became 
editor of The Field, the company’s 
sales publication and editor of The 
Quill, its home office publication. 
He was advanced to the post of 
advertising manager the first of 
this year. 

A charter member of LAA, he has 
been its secretary, treasurer, mem- 
bership committee chairman, an- 
nual meeting chairman in 1943, and 
was advanced from the vice-presi- 
dency at Quebec. 

Alan M. Kennedy, the new vice- 
president, is advertising manager 
of the Northwestern National Life 
and an indefatigable worker for the 
LAA, of which he was secretary 
last year. 

Vieing with the program for the 
attention of some 240 attendants— 
the largest in the history of the 
LAA—was one of the most arrest- 
ing exhibits of advertising and sales 
promotion material yet to be as- 
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Sweepstake Plagues 


Group 1—Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life, Springfield, Mass. 

Group 2—Franklin Life, 
Springfield, Ill. 

Group 3—Northern Life, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Group 4—Occidental Life, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Awards of Excellence 


MATERIAL TO MOTIVATE 
AGENTS 

Group 1—New England Mutual; 
State Mutual; Union Central. 

Group 2—American National; 
Berkshire, Central Life, Ia. 

Group 3—Monarch; Sun Life, 
Md.; Union Mutual. 

Group 4—Fidelity Life Assn. 


PUBLICATIONS ADDRESSED 
TO AGENTS 

Group 1—Connecticut Mutual; 
Provident Mutual; Union Central. 

Group 2—California-Western 
States; Fidelity Mutual; Franklin 
Life; Ohio National. 

Group 3—Bankers, Neb.; Pilot 
Life; Shenandoah; Union Mutual. 

Group 4—North American Life 
& Casualty; Occidental, N. C.; 
Peninsular Life; Republic Na- 
tional. 


PROSPECTING OR PRE-AP- 
PROACH MATERIAL 

Group 1—Massachusetts Mu- 
tual; New York Life; Union Cen- 
tral, 

Group 2—California-Westera 
States; Minnesota Mutual, Ohio 
National. * 

Group 3—No award. 

Group 4—Occidental, N. C. 


SALES AIDS 
Group 1—Mutual Benefit Life; 
New England Mutual; Northwest- 
ern Mutual. 
Group 2—Franklin Life; Gen- 
eral American; Imperial, Can. 
Group 3—Manhattan Life; 


Monarch; Union Mutual. 
Group 4—Fidelity Life Assn. 


PRESTIGE AND GOOD-WILL 
BUILDERS 
Group 1—Northwestern Mu- 
tual; Provident Mutual; Travelers, 
Group 2—Fidelity Mutual; Life 
of Virginia; National Life & Acci- 
dent. 


POLICYHOLDER AND PUBLIC 
RELATIONS MATERIAL 

Group 1—Connecticut General; 
Massachusetts Mutual; Penn Mu- 
tual. ° 

Group 2—Imperial, Can. 

Group 3—American Mutual; 
Northern Life, Wash.; United 
States Life. 

Group 4—Fidelity Life Assn. 


MAGAZINES OF NATIONAL 
CIRCULATION ADVERTISING 
Group 1—John Hancock; North- 
western Mutual; Prudential. 
Group 2—Northwestern Na- 
tional. 
Group 3—Excelsior, Can. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


Group 1—Jefferson Standard; 
London Life; Mutual Life, Can.; 
Mutual Life, N. Y. 

Group 2—North American Life, 
Can.; Southwestern. 

Group 3—Beneficial Life; Ex- 
celsior Life, Can.; National Life, 
Can. 

Group 4—North American Life 
& Casualty. 


INSURANCE JOURNAL 
ADVERTISING 

Group 1—Guardian, N. Y.; John 
Hancock; Travelers. 

Group 2—Berkshire; Franklin; 
Minnesota Mutual. 

Group 3—Bankers, Nehb.; North- 
ern, Wash.; Shenandoah. 


RECRUITING 
Group 1—Reliance. 
Group 2—Northwestern Na- 
tional. 
Group 3—Bankers, Neb. 


EADERS of The Spectator will be happy to learn that it plans to con- 

tinue its series on advertising and sales promotion material during the 
coming year. A recent sampling of reader opinion gave these articles an 
exceptionally high interest rating and evoked such comments as “highly 
informative,” “very helpful,” etc. Hence The Spectator again this year will 
reproduce and review not only the Sweepstake Plaques and Award of Ex- 
cellence Winners at the LAA exhibit but also the best and most successful 
of the advertising and sales promotion plans and materials currently being 
used to boost the sale of life insurance throughout the United States and 


Canada. 
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sembled. The first morning of the 
meeting was devoted to a review 
and inspection of the displays, which 
were on view all week in the ball- 
room of the hotel. Winners of the 
Sweepstake Plaques and Awards 
of Excellence in the four groups 
into which member companies are 
divided will be found in adjoining 
columns. More than 400 exhibits 
were included in the show this year. 

The LAA has stepped up its mem- 
bership by 31 companies during the 
past year, bringing the roster up to 
168, while its individual member- 
ships now total some 313. 

The exhibits were judged from 
the standpoint of art, layout, and 
typography; excellence of copy and 
overall effectiveness; effectiveness 
and adaptability to general agent’s 
responsibility of agency develop- 
ment; the practical value from the 
agent’s point of view; and the over- 
all appeal from the public’s view- 
point. Judges were outstanding ex- 
perts from the advertising, publish- 
ing, and printing industries, as well 
as a general agent and an agent. 

Judges this year included: For 
art, lay-out and photography-Mc- 
kenzie Furniss, sales manager and 
director, Gazette Printing Company, 
Ltd., Montreal; for excellence of 
copy and overall effectiveness—Neil 
B. Powter, sales promotion manager, 
Howard Paper Mills, Ltd., Montreal; 
for effectiveness and adaptability 
to general agents’ responsibility of 
agency development—Theodore L. 
Fowler, C. L. U., manager, Boston 
agency, Union Central Life; for 
practical field value from agents’ 
viewpoint—Francis T. Fenn, Jr., C. 
L. U., associate general agent, Hart- 
ford agency, National Life of Ver- 
mont; for overall appeal from pub- 
lic’s viewpoint—Byrne Hope San- 
ders, editor, Chatelaine, MacLean- 
Hunter Publishing Company, Tor- 
onto. 

Each exhibit was given a score 
and Awards of Excellence were 
given to companies having the high- 
est point score in ten classifications. 
Material submitted and displayed 
included sales brochures to motivate 
agents, publications addressed to 
agents, prospecting and pre-ap- 
proach material, sales aids, prestige 
and good-will builders, policy- 
holder and public relations mater- 
ial, magazines of national circula- 
tion advertising, newspaper adver- 
tising, insurance journal advertis- 
ing, and recruiting material. 

Competition was divided into four 
groups, based on the amount of or- 
dinary insurance in force in each 
company and, in addition to the 
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NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 

President—C. Russell Noyes, Phoe- 
nix Mutual. 

Vice-president—Alan M. Kennedy, 
Northwestern National. 

Secretary—H. M. Kennedy, Pru- 
dential. 

Treasurer—R., B. Taylor, Jefferson 
Standard, 

Editor—L. 
Union Mutual. 

Executive Committee—Clifford B. 
Reeves, Mutual Life, N. Y.; James 
W. Childrey, Atlantic Life; T. H. 
Tomlinson, Bankers of Iowa; E. S. 
Wescott, Bankers of Nebraska; 
Harold B. Brown, Imperial Life, 
Can.; Powell Stamper, National Life 
& Accident. 


Russell Blanchard, 


HUNT 


Awards of Excellence, a Sweepstake 
Plaque was presented to the com- 
pany in each group which scored 
the highest total number of points. 
Winners of these four Sweepstake 
Plaques were the Massachusetts 
Mutual, the Franklin Life, the 
Northern Life, and the Occidental 
Life of Raleigh. 

A “consultant” was stationed at 
each classification to discuss and ex- 
plain the displays. Those who func- 
tioned in this eapacity were J. B. 
Treusch, United States Life; S. J. 
Kiefner, Provident Mutual; N. L. 
Klages, Reliance Life; Paul Troth, 
Home Life, N. Y., J. H. Warner, 
Aetna Life; Harold Allen, Fidelity 
Life Assn., E. P. Leader, Bankers, 
Ia.. W. A. Hand, Confederation; F. 
J. O’Brien, Franklin, and George 
Pease, Equitable of Iowa. 

Digests and significant excerpts 
from addresses at the convention 
will be found in ensuing pages of 
this issue. The program of the meet- 
ing, which was adhered to closely, 
was as follows: 


Thursday—Oct. 23 


12:30 p. m.—Opening luncheon— 
Chairman, Powell Stamper, presi- 
dent, LAA; Greetings—George La- 
France, Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, Province of Quebec; Presen- 
tation of exhibits judges. 

2:30 p. m.—Opening 
Presiding, J. P. Lyons, 


session— 
Manufac- 


turers Life; Greetings from Cana- 
dian life companies—J. G. Parker, 
president, Imperial Life, Toronto; 
Introduction of theme: What's 
Ahead?—A. L. Cawthorn-Page, gen- 
eral chairman; Theme speaker— 
What’s Ahead?—The Challenge to 
the Life Advertiser—Edwin C. Mc- 
Donald, second vice-president, Met- 
ropolitan Life; What’s Ahead in 
Sales Management—what it means 
to the life advertiser—W. R. Jen- 
kins, vice-president, Northwestern 
National; The National Quality 
Award—the life advertiser’s part— 
Russell J. Wood, assistant general 
manager, Imperial Life, Toronto, 
and A. H. Thiemann, assistant, sec- 
retary, New York Life. 


Friday—Oct. 24 

9:30 a. m.—Morning session—An- 
nual business meeting—Chairman, 
Powell Stamper, president, LAA. 

10:30 a. m.—Presiding, C. C. Flem- 
ing, Life of Virginia; What’s Ahead 
on the Economic Front—important 
guideposts for the life advertiser— 
J. T. Bryden, assistant general man- 
ager, North American Life, Toronto; 
What’s Ahead in Life Insurance 
Markets—Donald B. Woodward, 
vice-president, Mutual Life of New 
York. 

2:00 p. m.—Afternoon session— 
Presiding, A. H. Thiemann, New 
York Life; What’s Ahead in Insur- 
ance Advertising from a Woman's 
Point of View—Mrs. B. J. Kidd, 
Lewis and Gilman Inc., Philadel- 
phia; Public Education in Life In- 
surance, a review and forecast—R. 
Leighton Foster, K. C., general 
counsel, Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association; What’s Ahead 
in Public Opinion, trends to guide 
the life advertiser—William Lyd- 
gate, editor, American Institute of 
Public Opinion, and Wilfrid San- 
ders, co-director, Canadian Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion. 


Saturday—Oct. 25 


9:30 a. m—Morning §session— 
Presiding, Clyde W. Ferguson, Union 
Central; Presentation of Awards— 
Russell Blanchard, Union Mutual, 
chairman, exhibits committee; 
What’s Ahead from the Fieldman’s 
Point of View—how the life adver- 
tiser can help—Edward S. Churchill, 
Northwestern Mutual, Glenn B 
Dorr Agency, Hartford; So. . 
what’s Ahead for LAA Members— 
Powell Stamper. 

12:30 p. m.—Luncheon—Installa- 
tion of Officers—Luncheon speaker, 
What Now, Mr. Huckster?—Don 
Henshaw, MacLaren Advertising 
Agency, Toronto. 
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by GY. “7. 
Srydeu 


Assistant General Manager 
North American Life 
Toronto 


UIDE posts for the life ad- 
vertiser and for all of us in the 
life insurance business are not 
to be found in discussing projec- 
tions of the Gross National Product, 
in arguing about the total of Dispos- 
able Income and the relationship of 
our Sales Volume to it, or in fore- 
casting the trend of business or the 
future of the interest rate, although 
they are all live economic subjects. 
We who think of ourselves as 
practical men of affairs cannot af- 
ford to disregard the world of eco- 
nomic thought because it contains 
both good ideas and bad ideas, and 
ideas—both good and bad—gain fol- 
lowers and eventually, if sufficient 
followers are gained, the ideas focus 
in statecraft—in government policy, 
in government legislation, in gov- 
etnment regulation which expands, 
changes or contracts the institutions 
which we have evolved to serve us 
—and the life insurance business is 
one of the institutions we have 
evolved to serve us. 


In talking about this world of 
economic thought, I believe that 
you who come from the United 
States, and we who are in Canada, 
can meet on common ground, be- 
cause not only do we have prin- 
ciples and practices born of the 
same ancestry but also our two 
countries are the major remaining 
strongholds of the competitive 
enterprise system in the world to- 
day. There are differences between 
us, of course, but they are differ- 
ences mainly of degree, and these 
differences fade into insignificance 
in the light of our similarities. 

Economic and political thought 
have undergone many minor 
changes throughout the years, but 
in the English speaking countries, 
at least since the 17th century, we 
seem to have run through two basic 
periods and to be now entering a 
third—all this within the confines 
of the broad principles of the enter- 
prise system. These are distinct 
from the principles inherent in the 
socialist system and the communist 
system, both of which exist in the 
world today, the former even in 
some of the English speaking na- 
tions, and all are part and parcel 
of the overall conflict of ideologies 
with which we who believe in the 
enterprise system are faced. 

Each of these periods in the evo- 
lution of the enterprise system have 
stressed different factors in the de- 
termination of state policy. 

For instance, in Britain mercantil- 


ism held sway till about the end of 
the 18th century. To the Mercan- 
tilists, a favourable balance of trade 
and the acquisition of gold and the 
precious metals were above all to 
be desired. This thought developed 
at the time of the formation of 
great states, of the discovery of the 
New World and of expanding trade. 
Statesmen consequently exalted 
foreign trade over domestic trade, 
manufacturing industry over prie 
mary production, and felt justified 
in furthering artificially these ends 
through decrees designed to ensure 
the goodness and cheapness of goods 
for export, through export bounties, 
through import duties and through 
restrictions on the export of the 
precious metals. 

Then, in 1776, the publication of 
Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Nations,” 
a rather revolutionary work at that 
time, marked the beginning of the 
ascendancy of the so-called classical 
school of thought. Basic tenet was 
the free and unhampered bargain- 
ing of the individual, and the laws 
governing the economic state were 
felt to be automatic and fore- 
ordained. They maintained too that 
“given the existence of complete in- 
dividual political and legal equal- 
ity,” the equilibrium towards which 
the economy was always tending 
was socially desirable. Many States- 
men became free trade advocates, 
because any restrictions which pro- 
hibited or impeded the free flow of 
goods violated the basic tenet and 
detracted from the great advantages 
of the international division of 
labour, the main exceptions being 
those who favoured protection for 
infant industries in the younger 
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countries. Concern for the balance 
of trade was held to be needless, 
since, through the workings of the 
gold standard, that also was self 
adjusting. 

This was the dominant thinking 
when the life insurance business 
was born—born in answer to the 
need for the equitable sharing of 
the financial risks incident to the 
uncertainties of life and at a time 
when the individual believed that 
his living and the financial provision 
for his dependents were his own 
responsibility. 

Abandonment of the gold stand- 
ard about 1931 seems to me to have 
marked the end of this period, al- 
though modifications were in the 
process of being made since just be- 
fore the turn of the century, first 
as a move towards national eco- 
nomic self sufficiency in anticipa- 
tion of World War I; second, to give 
effect to a rapid growth in the so- 
cial concepts underlying political 
thought; and third, in answer to the 
observed fact of periodic unemploy- 
ment which flowed naturally from 
the automatic working of the gold 
standard, whereby an inflow of 
gold resulting from an export bal- 
ance expanded the money supply, 
which raised prices, making that 
country an unfavourable one in 
which to buy, and thus set up forces 
tending to reverse the flow. Fluc- 
tuations in the volume and flow of 
trade, in prices, in interest rates 
and in employment supplied the 
corrective measures and were im- 
plicit in its operation. 

The 1930’s seem to have intro- 
duced a new economics, which has 
as its dominant theme the mainte- 
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nance of a countinuing high level 
of employment and income, and is 
the current answer to the problem 
of cyclical fluctuations and the ex- 
pansion of our social consciousness. 

The main theory says that it is 
axiomatic that production must 
equal consumption plus investment. 
In other words, everything pro- 
duced must be either consumed or 
added to the nation’s capital equip- 
ment. From this equation it is 
argued that to keep production at 
any given level, an amount of pur- 
chasing power equal to that created 
by the production must be spent 
currently, either on consumption or 
in further investment in capital as- 
sets. If this does not happen, then 
the whole process slows down, pro- 
duction falls and areas of unem- 
ployment appear. Thus the level of 
unemployment hinges on the degree 
of consumption and the amount of 
expenditure on job-creating invest- 
ment. Further, the individual’s de- 
cision to consume and the business 
man’s or the government’s decision 
to invest, are the key points in the 
implementation of the theory, and 
those points represent the places 
where government policy can seek 
to influence the desired result. 

That of course is an oversimpli- 
fication of the theory, but I do think 
it represents the hard core of eco- 
nomic and political thought on this 
continent; that is, that thinking 
which still recognizes the virtues 
of enterprise and initiative. 

The theory justified government 
in attempting to maintain and ex- 
pand consumption expenditures, 
first by its own people through good 
and continuing wages, through so- 


cial security benefits, through un. 
employment benefits, through pro. 
gressive tax rates and other meas. 
sures designed to put more of the 
national income in the hands of 
those who will spend it currently: 
and second, by people in other 
countries through its trade policy, 
or at present we should add its aid 
policy. It justifies, too, measures to 
stimulate capital investment, such 
as low interest rates, government 
guarantees of excess risk in loans, 
in housing stimulants and in the 
shelf of public works to be used 
by government at times when capi- 
tal investment by business is slow- 
ing down. 

Needless to say there are many 
variations in opinions on the imple. 
mentation of such a policy, and 
there are many honest doubts as to 
whether it will work at all—doubt- 
ers who say there is too much gov- 
ernment direction involved, and 
doubters who believe that there is 
far too little government action 
anticipated. One thing does stand 
out, however, and that is that we 
have moved a long way away from 
the old automatic controls which 
exacted financial and other sacri- 
fices to get rid of disequilibriums in 
the economy and which, despite 
their harshness, were at least real- 
istic, and have moved a long way 
toward conscious management by 
government through its monetary 
and fiscal policy, and through either 
qualitative or quantitative direction 
to influence and bend all other fae- 
tors in the economy to attain the 
end of continuing employment. 
Thus we see our currencies di- 
vorced from gold, exchange rates 
artificially determined, taxation be- 
ing maintained at a high level dur- 
ing prosperous periods, and interest 
rates being controlled at low levels. 

If I am correct in my interpreta- 
tion, the question becomes not s0 
much one of control or no control, 
management or no management, 
but rather one of degree of con- 
trol and the area of management. 
The system could contain the seeds 
of a revitalized era of competitive 
enterprise operating in a free mar- 
ket, within the framework of over- 
all government planning and direc- 
tion, but it also contains the seeds 
of a completely collectivist society 
and all the regimentation which 
that entails. The alternatives must 
be realized by those of us who be- 
lieve in the widest area of enter- 
prise because if capital and enter- 
prise fail to fill their role, even 
though the rules of the game are 
undergoing change while the game 
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is in progress, government will step 
in with some measure designed to 
fill the gap and we must not let 
government direction and admini- 
stration become a creeping paralysis 
on initiative and enterprise. 

Once government moves from the 
passive to the active, it moves from 
the role of arbiter to that of par- 
ticipant, while still retaining its 
role of judge. The effect of its 
actions expands, just as the ripples 
from the pebble cast into the silent 
pool. Currents and cross currents 
are set in motion, which bring ad- 
ditional action and create additional 
reactions Each move creates a 
vested interest by some section of 
our people, and each vested in- 
terest makes withdrawal that much 
more difficult and makes additional 
action that much more likely and 
even necessary. Mistakes have a 
tendency to be covered up rather 
than exposed and corrected. 

So, what’s ahead on the economic 
front—an attempt to manage our 
economies to the end that a high 
level of employment and prosperity 
will be maintained. Whether such 
a policy will in the long run prove 
successful, time alone will tell but 
success, if it comes, can only come 
from the understanding and co- 
operation of government, business 
and labour in the pursuit of the 
common goal, because one thing is 
certain: you can’t have a high level 
of employment without matching 
it with a high level of production. 
Basically, it is production in the 
final analysis that counts. 

The life insurance business must 
have a deep and continuing interest 
in the economic pattern for at least 
two distinct and separate reasons. 

First, the life insurance business 
and the competitive enterprise sys- 
tem go hand in hand. Certainly the 
life insurance business as we know 
it on this continent cannot exist in 
an economy in which enterprise 
does not flourish, and there are 
comparatively few businesses that 
have a greater stake in seeing that 
there is as wide an area of enter- 
prise as possible, and that the econ- 
omy operates efficiently and well. 

We are all prepared to admit, I 
think, that our system is not perfect, 
that we’ve made many modifications 
in our basic principles, particularly 
in recent years. But we will all ad- 
mit too that the system has given 
us the highest standard of living in 
the world. Realizing this we should, 
all of us, be in a position to assess 
particular policies in their relation 
to our basic principles, and if we 
choose to modify them, let us do it 


with our eyes open, so that we 
don’t wake up some day to find that 
our freedoms are gone and there 
will be no point in locking the 
stable door. Here is a real field for 
public education—one in which the 
life insurance business has a tre- 
mendous interest. 

The second reason why the life 
insurance business has a tremen- 
dous interest in the economic pat- 
tern is that the life insurance busi- 
ness must evolve to fit the new pat- 
tern under which it must live, and 
it must continue to perform a use- 
ful function as a public service in- 
stitution, if it is to retain its present 
enviable place. If it does not con- 
form to the new pattern, then in 
the long run other methods will be 
evolved to do those things which 
do conform to the pattern. 

May I stress that basic to the new 
economics is the thought that sav- 
ings must equal investment; that is, 
that that portion of the national in- 
come that is saved must go 
promptly into the nation’s capital 
investment. Life insurance is one 
of the greatest gatherers-together 
of small savings, and over the years 
an increasing proportion of the sav- 
ings of the community have found 
their way to the life insurance com- 
panies, evidenced by the tremen- 
dous growth in premium income 
and in assets, and in the future, if 
life insurance continues to fulfiill 
its role, we should look forward to 
being trustees for a further increas- 
ing proportion of these savings. 

This makes the use to which these 


funds are put of paramount impor- 
tance to the national economy. Basic 
to the new pattern too, it seems to 
me, will be relatively high progres- 
sive personal tax rates and high 
death duties. This will have the 
result of cutting down in the future 
the amount of equity capital which 
formerly was derived from this 
source. This well of equity capital 
has enabled the life insurance com- 
panies to invest their funds under 
investment restrictions which were 
mainly based on a debt psychology 
—bonds and mortgages. But it does 
not look as if the future will show 
as great a cushion for debt crea- 
tion, and it seems to me impera- 
tive that life insurance funds be 
placed in a position of being able 
to supply some portion of this 
equity capital, particularly with re- 
gard to new enterprises. 

Some recent amendments to some 
of the Insurance Acts of several 
State Legislatures in the United 
States, allowing the acquistion and 
ownership of income producing real 
estate, and particularly those 
changes which have made the 
specific investment provisions of 
the Act applicable to only 95% of 
the assets—thus giving a 5% area 
of experimentation in which new 
uses for insurance funds can be 
tried and new investment media can 
be developed—are a step towards 
making possible wider usefulness 
for life insurance funds without en- 
dangering policyholder security. 

Not only will such legislative 
changes have to occur but also 
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those of us entrusted with the re- 
sponsibilty of the investment of 
funds will have to broaden our con- 
ception of the role of life insurance 
funds. Most of us experienced the 
dislocation of the markets in the 
early thirties and have not forgot- 
ten the experience. Then for the 
last several war years we talked 
virtually nothing but government 
bonds, and that was not conducive 
to sharpening our judgment of risk. 
But life insurance funds have a job 
to do in promoting capital invest- 
ment, and we must move to the best 
of our ability to see that our funds 
are still more usefully and yet 
safely employed in the national in- 
terest, and if they are so employed 
in the national interest that will be 
in our interest, too. 

An English Lord once remarked: 
“The Courts must not only do jus- 
tice but they must give the ap- 
pearance of doing justice.” From 
the advertisers point of view, may 
I paraphrase this and say “We must 
not only do right but also give the 
appearance of doing right.” 

May I suggest that we should lay 
more stress on the bricks and mor- 
tar of the investment and less on 
the size and safety of our assets; 
more emphasis on the dynamic role 
of our dollars in the national econ- 
omy and less on the financial analy- 
sis of our portfolios. I don’t think 
anyone seriously questions the 
safety of our assets. Let us build 
ourselves into the vital, moving in- 
vestment force that we are. And 
it may be that a large part of this 
can be better handled on the com- 
pany level; that is, many small ads 
or press notices in local com- 
munities, giving factual evidence of 
the use to which these dollars are 
put. 

Implementation of this policy and 
the acquisition of more equities rep- 
resenting outright ownership will 
undoubtedly raise the bogey of eco- 
nomic power in the minds of some. 
This is a criticism which we will 
have to be prepared to meet, and 
it will place the public relations of 
our investment departments in the 
very forefront of our problem. 
Possibly local directorates of real 
estate projects drawn from policy- 
holders might be a partial answer. 
Possibly full local information re- 
garding earnings and investment in 
local projects is another. Here is 
a problem for your consideration. 

Basic too to the new economics is 
the emphasis on the maintenance of 
consumer expenditures, and life in- 
surance has a forceful role in main- 
taining such expenditures in the 
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face of the loss of earning power 
attendant on the death of the bread- 
winner, and in the event of emer- 
gency when a loan or the cash sur- 
render value is available. Life in- 
surance is a powerful social security 
measure and one that operates out- 
side the sphere of any minimum 
subsistence the government can af- 
ford to give. True it is only avail- 
able to those who want to help 
themselves and who can afford to 
lay aside regularly the necessary 
amounts of money. 

The desire on the part of our 
people to assume individual respon- 
sibility should be carefully nur- 
tured in opposition to the feeling 
that the state owes us a living and 
that the government should do 
something. The life insurance busi- 
ness should continue to study the 
problem of impaired lives so that 
for a smaller and smaller propor- 
tion of our population inability to 
pay, and not health requirements, 
will be the principal bar to obtain- 
ing insurance protection. Then we 
should attempt to further the use of 
Group Insurance in which gener- 
ally health is no bar, and through 
which, in cooperation with the em- 
ployer, insurance protection is avail- 
able at extremenly low cost to the 
individual. This will continue to 
expand the number of people who 
can afford life insurance and will 
broaden considerably our ability to 
insure the greatest number of 
people. 

Important, too, in this connection 
is the problem of lapses and sur- 
renders. I suppose there are few 
aspects of the life insurance busi- 
ness which elicit more adverse 
comment, and yet with which the 
life insurance companies have 
worked harder to deal. 

I feel that on this continent we 
may have made a rod for our backs 
in our worship of size. We capi- 
talize everything. Our municipal 
assessment rolls are based on the 
capitalized value, not the annual 
rental. John Doe always leaves $1,- 
000,000 and not $30,000 a year. 
Likewise, we have stressed our in- 
surance in force, not our premium 
income, and nowhere is this more 
misleading than when we talk of 
lapses. Insurance in force is only 
a future commitment, provided cer- 
tain specified payments are made in 
the meantime. Yet when a policy 
lapses for non-payment of the sec- 
ond premium of $30.80, we debit 
our insurance in force with $1000. 
Similarly, with surrenders: a fu- 
ture commitment walks off our 
books which may be double the ac- 


tual cash surrender value of the 
contract, and of course to compare 
the lapses and surrenders to the 
value of policies maturing naturally 
grossly magnifies the problem 
Surely the premiums paid or the 
cash surrender value is a much 
more realistic approach to what 
has occurred. 

So long as human frailties are 
what they are, some insurance wil] 
be bought that proves to be beyond 
the individual’s capacity to pay, and 
some insurance will be sold that 
will be beyond the _ individual’s 
ability to handle, and we will al. 
ways have the problem of lapse and 
surrender. We must continue to 
stress quality business and to en- 
courage career life underwriters, 
and the work of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters and 
their desire to have the quality of 
the men in the business improved 
should result in the further streng. 
thening of our sales representatives, 

I think we should attempt to 
drive a far bigger wedge in the 
public mind between lapsed policies 
and surrenders, because, as we all 
know, many surrenders are as a 
result of the fulfillment of the pur- 
pose for which the policy was taken 
out or because insurance needs have 
changed, and not at all the re- 
sult of inability to pay. Perhaps we 
should seek to define more clearly 
the reasons why insurance goes off 
our books. Here is another poser 
for the life advertiser and our pub- 
lic relations. 

Not all our problems in future 
years will flow from what I have 
called the new economics, because 
the world of ideas is not confined to 
government or government policy 
but finds expression in the mind of 
the man on the street, either 
through honest ignorance or as 3 
result of insidious propaganda ema- 
nating from sources opposed to the 
continued existence of the life in- 
surance companies as privately run 
institutions. 

We must remember too that 
many of the criticisms of the busi- 
ness are in the minds of people not 
opposed to life insurance as a pri- 
vate enterprise. We must not be 
complacent about criticism arising 
from any source. We must con- 
scientiously examine it to see 
whether the criticism is justified. 
If it is, then we should do some- 
thing about it. If it is not, then we 
must explain by clear and concise 
statements; and if it transgresses 
the fundamental principles of out 
business, then we must fight for our 
principles. 
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What's rthead? 


INSURANCE 
MARKETS 


ance and the many broad prob- 

lems that arise with this expan- 
sion make it urgently necessary for 
a closer working relationship be- 
tween research in political economy 
and life insurance and public rela- 
tions, Donald B. Woodward, second 
vice-president of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York, 
told members of the Life Insurance 
Advertisers Association, meeting, 
Oct. 24, at the Chateau Frontenac. 

These two groups, he added, could 
work together and can proceed to- 
ward the future with greater ability 
to meet the problems, greater ac- 
complishment, greater service to life 
insurance, and greater service to 
society. 

Outlining the economic forces af- 
fecting the sale of life insurance, Mr. 
Woodward pointed out that today’s 
cost of living “means that every life 
imsurance program needs re-exami- 
nation.” He warned that we cannot 
“count on so great a decline in the 
cost of living as occurred after the 
peak following the first World War.” 

With the help of a series of 
graphic slides, Mr. Woodward 
showed how “dollars which people 
Manage to save even despite the 
high cost of living and the heavy 
burden of taxation, will do much 
less for the saver than in the past.” 
As a matter of fact, each point made 
by Mr. Woodward during the course 
wt his informative address, dra 
matically was “sold” to the audience 
in the form of an arresting graph. 

Another factor affecting the sale 


ic huge growth of life insur- 


LIFE 





By Deuald b. Woodward 


Vice-President, ‘Mutual Life Insurance Company, New York 


of life insurance, he ponted out, is 
the growth of dependency. The 
United States has more new families 
2,225,000 in 1946—American women 
are living much longer, more 
families are having more chil- 
dren, more babies are being born, 
more children live longer, older 
people are becoming more numer- 
ous, and more families are getting 
larger incomes—all these factors, 
Mr. Woodward declared, “tell a 
story of duty and responsibility. For 
they show that the conditions of life 
have greatly changed for the people 
of both our countries—United States 
and Canada.” 

He told the advertising officials of 
the nation’s life insurance companies 
that “most people have not realized 
these facts. It would be a cruel 
fate, indeed, if they did not do so.” 

It would be a proper source of 
great annoyance to the people if, 
not being told these facts and later 
suffering as a consequence, they 
were to learn that life insurance had 
failed to tell them. They might feel, 
and appropriately, that they had 
been given a “dirty deal.” 

He charged the advertising men 
with the responsibility of enlighten- 
ing the public with the facts. 


“The growing size and economic 
role of savings institutions, of which 
life insurance is preponderant,” Mr. 
Woodward continued, “carry certain 
portents for the future which, I be- 
lieve, are important for all of us in 
the business to think about long and 
deeply—and, by no means least, 
you who devolp and carry the mes- 
sages.” 

Mr. Woodward concluded that the 
facts suggest “that conditions which 
lie ahead are likely to call for 
greater attention to economics and 
politics. The growing size of these 
institutions (savings), and the grow- 
ing concentration of savings in them, 
mean that all involved have broader 
horizons, have more areas and dis- 
tances to cover, have larger respon- 
sibilities within the business and in 
the relations between the business 
and the rest of society.” In discus- 
sing this point, Mr. Woodward said, 
in part: 

We need to think deeply about 
the economic power which accrues 
with this size, and the possible 
political consequences of this posi- 
tion. For more than a generation 
this economic power have been a 
matter of great concern in the 
United States to many of the 
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thoughtless, as well to many of the 
thoughtful. That public concern was 
evidenced by the Armstrong-Hughes 
investigation in New York 40 years 
ago, by the Pujo investigation in 
Washington just before the first 
World War, and by the recent T. 
N. E. C. investigation. And the size 
and economic role is now greater, 
and growing faster, than at those 
times. Now I don’t want to be mis- 
understood: I am not suggesting 
that these savings institutions are 
too big, nor that they are growing 
too fast, nor that they have too 
much power, nor that they in any 
sense are misusing that power. I 
simply suggest that when the busy, 
thrifty, praiseworthy little bee 
grows to the size of the elephant, 
he creates quite a lot more breeze 
as he buzzes about on his business 
and it is much more important that 
his fellow creatures know clearly 
that his activities are of the purest 
humanitarianism, 


Investment Problems Acute 


The savings process is enormously 
important in providing capital for 
the production enterprises of the 
nations, thereby increasing produc- 
tivity and the standard of living. So 
far, the institutions both by law and 
by choice have provided that capital 
in very restricted ways—preponder- 
antly through bonds and mortgages 
to certain types of borrowers. But 
current facts suggest that, at least 
for the present, something like sat- 
uration of these forms may be ap- 
proaching. Indeed they suggest that 
had the large war-necessitated ex- 
pansion of public debt not occurred, 
the investment problem might even 
now be very acute. 

I am not suggesting for a moment 
that we have or are threatened by 
oversavings in the aggregate, for the 
needs for capital both within our 
countries and the world outside are 
enormous. But we may, sooner or 
later, need to consider carefully 
whether the traditional quarters in 
which we have bestowed our honey 
are now or will in the future be 
the most socially and economically 
appropriate for all of the honey to 
go. We may need to look to new 
areas and new forms of investment. 
Indeed in recent years our institu- 
tions have begun to do so, and it 
may well be that so far there has 
been only the merest beginnings. 
With his growing size and in the 
changing world, the elephantine bee 
may need to find other plants to 
pollinize, and other uses for his 
honey... 

In the conditions which lie ahead 
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it seems to me there could be much 
mutual professional advantage, and 
much advantage to the life insurance 
business in a closer working rela- 
tionship, than seems generally to 
prevail, between two of the pro- 
fessions involved. One is those of 
us devoted to reasearch in political 
economy and life insurance. The 
other is your profession of mercury, 
dealing with the relations between 
life insurance ahd the rest of so- 
ciety. Logically and functionally, 
the two jobs are very closely re- 
lated and ideally designed to aid 
each other. To a degree they do, 
but I believe the aid could be 
much greater, 

Certain obstacles exist which 
probably have prevented closer af- 
filiation up to now. Perhaps you 
will agree that each job has tended 
to be rather narrow, rather highly 
specialized and technical; too often 
researchers have lost themselves in 
clouds of statistical obscurantism, 
while sometimes at least some of 
your predecessors have been hidden 
behind ems and picas and commas. 
Some of you have regarded re- 
searchers as long haired persons too 
complicated for the world of reality, 
unable to talk or write with any 
approach to simplicity or under- 
standability, oblivious to the facts 
of deadline and space. And some- 
times the researchers have regarded 
some of your predecessors as dealers 
in the superficial, interested only in 
the phrase and indifferent to the 
fact, large spenders on large space 
or time regardless of content, artists 
with blurb, blast and whitewash. 


Urges Mutual Aid 


But these barriers, whatever their 
reality, are, I submit, superficial. 
Moreover, in the conditions to come, 
they should disappear as both pro- 
fessions operate on the larger scene 
in the broader scope for which the 
future calls. Research personnel is 
already becoming less unnecessarily 
abstruse and your profession is 
surely becoming a larger user of 
facts. You have a very great deal 
to teach the researchers in clarity, 
focus and identification of problem. 
They, I believe, can, if you will 
permit, give you much of fact, of 
interpretation, of interrelationship 
of phenomena. If that mutual aid be 
encouraged, if each profession give 
the other a little more patience and 
tolerance, I believe both can proceed 
toward the future with greater 
ability to meet the problems, greater 
acomplishment, greater service to 
life insurance, and greater service 
to society. 
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ONTINUOUS improvement in 
service to policyholders and 


growing public respect for the’ 


life insurance industry, two of the 
prime goals of the business, can 
only be maintained by enhancing 
the agent’s present high standards 
of personal welfare, security, and 
public respect, W. R. Jenkins, vice- 
president of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life of Minneapolis, told at- 
tendants at the annual meeting of 
the Life Insurance Advertisers As- 
sociation in Quebec. 

Speaking for the field of sales 
management on the convention 
theme, “What’s Ahead?” Mr. Jen- 
kins said, “We want our individual 
companies to share well and satis- 
factorily in the favorable volume of 
new business which appears to lie 
ahead, and we want to attain that 
adequate share within a framework 
of management practices and of 
sound public relations which will 
give new impetus to public faith in 
life insurance and new appreciation 
of good public service rendered. At 
the heart of both of these goals lie 
our agents without whom they can- 
not be obtained.” 

“It has been well said many times 
—good public relations begin at 
home,” the speaker continued, “and 
nowhere could that truism possibly 
apply with more significance than 
with respect to the life insurance 
agent. To many buyers, he is the 
company. To most buyers, what he 
does and says, how he lives, 
whether he prospers or fails, 
whether he is loyal or bitter toward 
his company—all these will in large 
measure make up the sum and con- 
tent of the public’s attitude toward 
our institution.” 

Mr. Jenkins directed attention of 
LAA members to certain problems 
that lie ahead for the agent—which 
advertising men must help solve in 
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order to achieve better public rela- 
tions and sounder public service. 
These are: 

1. Increasingly intense competi- 
tion from fellow agents, since sub- 
stantial new recruiting is still going 
on. 

2. Competition of more plentiful 
consumer goods. 

3. A high level of prices which 
will both slow up sales and in- 
crease lapses. 

4. High turnover of agents—man- 
power floating in and out of the 
business. 

5. Increased attention to weak 
and marginal producers as termina- 
tions increase and recruiting be- 
comes more difficult. 

6. Public dissatisfaction as sales 
pressures increase. 

“These problems are tough, but 
they’re not hopeless,” Mr. Jenkins 
went on. “We have the resources, 
the ability, and the means of pre- 
venting the return of unsatisfactory 
agency conditions, if we all face the 
agent’s problems and_ recognize 
them as our own.” He urged the 
following steps be taken: 

1. Establish and enlarge market 
research facilities and studies with 
aview toward finding a relation be- 
tween the number of men who can 
be put into the field and the avail- 
able market in which they can sur- 
Vive, 

2. Create and develop more spe- 
Cialized sales helps for the older, 
established producers—who as a 


———— 


W. R. 


JENKINS 


group constitute 35 to 40 per cent of 
our agents and produce 80 per cent 
or more of all the business—with the 
objective of building their effective- 
ness and production still further. 

3. Develop and improve “service” 
tools which will help an agent keep 
a client and thus promote persis- 
tency as well. 

4. Strengthen and uphold the cur- 
rent recognition of the agent as a 
professional worker or independent 
businessman. 

5. Up build management’s rela- 
tions with agents through a frank, 
straight-forward approach to their 
problems, thereby strengthening the 
companies’ relations with agents— 
and through them their relations 
with the public. 

“You men,” Mr. Jenkins con- 
cluded, “who are skilled at putting 
the clear, direct and forceful word 
onto the printed page must help 
us in the tasks ahead. You will get 
multiple returns compounded over 
and over from your expense and 
effort as you are able to bring to 
your work the backing of a solvent, 
respected fieldman.” 

In discussing his recommenda- 
tions in detail, Mr. Jenkins said: 

For a long time I have had the im- 
pression that all too great a propor- 
tion of the sales helps, direct mail, 
training helps, and other printed 
material you and we develop have 
been loaded in favor of the new re- 
cruit or the struggling man. Check 
this in your own organization. Do 


SALES 
MANAGEMENT 


your well-established, high-grade 
underwriters make use of your di- 
rect mail and other sales helps? Or 
don’t they, as they gather strength 
and establish themselves, pretty 
much cut loose of your material and 
use their own or other materials 
you do not offer? How much of 
your material is typical “come on” 
material designed to offer a crutch 
to the new or weak man? How 
much is specifically designed for the 
highgrade, established underwriter? 

Let me see if I can be more 
specific. Older, established agents, 
we have found, tend to become 
specialists in certain markets. One 
agent may have had great success 
with doctors. He understands a 
doctor’s problems of handling his 
office expenses and income. He has 
data on what doctors make, when 
their earning peak comes, what 
their retirement problems are, what 
medical schools, hospitals, and other 
facilities are best thought of in the 
community, etc., etc., etc. What can 
we offer this man? I’m afraid we 
offer him very little because he al- 
ready knows more than we know. 
But shouldn’t it be possible for us 
to get out the kind of high-grade, 
intelligent, and useful sales helps 
he needs to cultivate and develop 
his doctor business—something 
more than a “come-on” such as a 
lead pencil or memo book? 

How about the established agent 
who specializes in business insur- 
ance on small business firms? Have 
we anything to help him specifically 
with his problem? What are we 
doing for our farm agent? Don’t 
we usually have a picture of a 
farmer on some general piece of 
literature and expect that picture 
to get by for the Montana rancher, 
the southern cotton grower, the 
Iowa corn and hog farmer, and the 
New England truck gardner? 
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Well, you say, you’d run up the 
cost of literature too greatly if you 
tried to cover every market. Yes, 
you might run up the cost, but if 
you had intelligent sales helps in 
intelligent sales hands—aimed at 
specific fruitful markets—I wonder 
if we wouldn’t also run up our re- 
sults or returns? And which really 
counts in terms of costs? As a mat- 
ter of fact, do you know—from ac- 
curate study—what are the domi- 
nant markets of greatest interest to 
your 100 leading agents? .And if 
some four or five markets were 
common to many of them, isn’t it 
possible that you’ve been overlook- 
ing a tremendous bet for high re- 
turns from your literature in not 
aiming your keen sales promotion 
guns in that direction? I don’t know 
for sure, but I certainly think you 
and we should find out. 

One warning I would give, 
though. If you are going to de- 
velop high-grade tools for high- 
grade men of this sort, don’t put 
them into the hands of beginners or 
dubs who only wish they knew 
about and could sell doctors, small 
businessmen, wealthy farmers, etc. 
If you do, your returns will be 
washed out. Set standards and stick 
with them. Make the man who 
wants to use a high-grade doctor’s 
promotion tool prove or establish 
the fact that he is competent to use 
the tool by showing adequate suc- 
cess in that field. 

To sum up, this point I am mak- 
ing is an appeal for separate, higher- 
quality tools for high-grade men. 
If turnover in our agency forces 
again reaches prewar levels, there 
will be some 35% to 40% if our 
agents who will write 80% or more 
of all the business. But in a man- 
ner, they are likely to become the 
forgotten men of our sales forces, 
because we managers and adver- 
tisers will be so concerned with 
trying to create magic tools for 
transforming weak men into suc- 
cessful men that we will have little 
time for the successful man. We 
will all too readily conclude—“Why 
help the established agent—he 
doesn’t need it.” Well, I say, if you 
want returns from your effort, we’d 
better reverse that and say, “No 
printed page can make a salesman 
out of a man who isn’t a salesman, 
but the right kind of printed page 
can make a good salesman a whale 
of a lot better salesman—and more 
productive of results from whatever 
sales helps we provide.” 


Somewhat akin to this point I 
have just made with respect to 
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better sales helps for the better 
producer who is all too likely to 
become management’s forgotten 
man, let me make another sugges- 
tion. 

The now established producer, as 
his competition increases and his 
sales get tougher, is also going to 
find it harder to hold and keep 
the market he already has. And = 
here again is a great opportunity, it 
seems to me, for us to improve our 
sales and advertising tools. 

In 1943, after studying results of = 
our agents’ service calls and find- 
ing them woefully weak, we de- 
vised a planned service call built 
around a visual service piece—just = 
as we have many visual pieces de- = 
signed to get effective, planned = 
sales contacts. The piece was an = 
instantaneous and popular success. = 
It is one of our most popular pieces = 
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of literature today, and orders from = 


the field have run to nearly 25,000 

















copies in a period of only three and = 
one-half years—a very large turn = 
ee caus cee Roce” We eae N THIS rather hardboiled era, it Wom 
that service or clientele holding, as = sounds silly to talk about love tally, 
well as prospect-finding and sales- = right out in public. But I really book 
getting, tools are popular. But here = don’t see how you're ever going to Pleas 
is a field where not one-tenth the = talk about life insurance to women laugh 
ingenuity has been used which has = successfully until you face it. Love casio! 
been used on new sales literature. = 274 life—are almost synonymous in | they 
And it is a field where the agent, their eyes, and you’ve got that word don’t 
and especially the established agent = ife” right in the generic title of J aren 
—faced with rising lapse—needs = Your business. Love and its at- mind 
and will welcome your help. = tendant submerged fear should be dome 
Next, if we are to have good rela- your strongest sales arguments—but are. 
tions with our agents, which in turn = Y0u'll have to find an approach that is 
mean good public relations, then I relieves the fear in women rather reall 
believe we must devote all the in- — than aggravates it, if you want to J anyth 
genuity, time and ability we can = sell the idea of insurance to them. $2.68 
muster to strengthening the current = S°mebody has said that what every me h 
recognition of the agent as a pro- = advertising office needs is a good allow 
fessional worker or an independent = “@sident psychiatrist. That’s not so hat a 
businessman — whichever you pre- = dumb. For if you're going to ap- Agi 
fer. If we adopt sales and advertis- = Proach women on such a basic emo- me 
ing policies, develop sales and ad- tional basis, you'll have to do it peop 
vertising themes and tools, and de- with almost clinical deftness. a 
velop personal attitudes toward our = I am always saying that there is aire 
agents which uphold, rather than = nothing so mysterious about women on 
degrade, their dignity, we shall do = that a good smart advertising men ms 
them a great service but ourselves can’t find it out in about ten min- ie 
a greater service. utes and write perfectly swell ad- “ree 
I cannot overemphasize the im- = vertising to women. But pershaps a 
portance of this point. If those = this case is different. So if you “ 
forces which will be working = would feel silly or self-conscious your 
against further progress in the = talking intimately to women about Bie 
agent’s welfare are permitted at one = such things, get someone else—and ag ee 
and the same time to undermine his = probably a woman—to do it. But pa 
dignity, we shall earn from him re- for the Lord’s sake, don’t settle for ie 
sentment—and perhaps worse, the talking to them about investments, credit 
open animosity of some of his more and money, and savings and secur- phica 
outspoken and aggressive leaders. = ity instead. For these things don't that ; 
This would, in terms of our public 3 mean to women what they mean to longs 
relations and in terms of our in- = you. tilete 
ternal problems, be a tragedy of = That brings us to the second thing its de 
no mean proporfions. = about women you already know. 
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Women never go broke! Inciden- 
tally, that’s the title of the new 
book I’m doing for Lippincott’s. 
Please omit those skeptical horse- 
laughs. Sure, I know women oc- 
casionally run out of money. But 
they always have ideas. And if you 
don’t think ideas and hard cash 
aren’t interchangeable in women’s 
minds, then you aren’t the astute 
domestic psychologist I think you 
are. 

Listen—“I know dear—but we 
really need it, and it doesn’t cost 
anything . . we only have to pay 
$2.68 a month.”—“Jim, could you let 
me have $20. ’til you pay me my 
allowance? I thought I’d get this 
hat and then save $3. a week on the 
grocery bill and let the cleaners go 
til after the first . . .” “Let’s see— 
I had $50. and I paid the milk bill— 
$5.90 and bought two shirts for 
Junior at $2.92.” Need we go on? Of 
course not. [It happens in every 
family and much to your 
wonderment, and that of Bamble- 
berger’s Department Store, the 
women almost always make good. 

Haven’t you ever suspected that 
your ideas of money—and women’s 
—are almost diametrically back- 
wards? I have about thirty seconds 
to bring you up on one of the two 
current philosophical theories about 
money—altho’ it seems hard to 
credit that anybody can be philoso- 
phical about money today—the one 
that is essentially feminine. It be- 
longs to one school of noted econ- 
mists. But you know it better in 
its domestic operation. It is this: 
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that money is merely a means of 
barter. Intrinsically, in itself, it is 
not an item of wealth. It can 
merely be exchanged for items of 
wealth, for things women live by— 
for things to eat, and touch, and 
wear. That is all money means to 
women. 

Why, then, do you insurance men 
insist on dwelling lovingly on your 
rate books and hammering away at 
women about money the minute 
you try to talk to them? It fasci- 
nates you, maybe. But it means 
very little to them. “How much do 
you want to save?” You know very 
well no woman ever wanted to save 
anything—unless she had some- 
thing specific in mind she wanted 
to buy with what she saved. “What 
$10 a month will buy ... ” Shucks, 
it turns out it will only buy some 
vague old insurance. She can think 
of a hundred nicer, because more 
tangible, things to buy for $10. 

“T want to grow old gracefully ... 
by investing only $5. a week!” Not 
me—I want to grow old gracefully 
by putting some $5. stuff on my face 
that will keep my age from showing 
at all. 

“Tt seems like a good investment,” 
she said. “But how do I know I 
can pay for it?” 

All man-talk wearing petticoats— 
pretending to be for women. Espe- 
cially that last. Women always 
think they can pay, Gentlemen, if 
they want something—and usually 
say our credit friends, they do. 

Long ago Mrs. Carmel] Snow, 
editor of Harper’s Bazaar, told you 





the truth. She said, “You have no 
idea how much rate book insurance 
talk about money bores and infuri- 
ates women. Why don’t you find 
out what interests them—and what 
they want—and talk about that in- 
stead?” 

Well, why don’t you? Why don’t 
you make insurance one of the 
items of wealth women will gladly 
exchange some filthy lucre for? So 
far, the two basic points we’ve dis- 
cussed about women give you tips 
cn how not to do it. Is there a good 
way to do it? I think so. . . just 
by taking advantage of two other 
basic qualities of women that you 
know just as well as I do. 

Here’s number three, then. 
Women live for, and through and 
by other people. Isn’t that a wide 
open door for you? 

All any insurance man needs to 
open it is two national attitude 
findings from a survey on human 
happiness conducted by Dr. Gallup’s 
merrymen less than two years ago. 
One, that almost everybody worries 
—but twice as many women worry 
as do men. Two, that money is the 
chief cause of masculine worry, but 
not of feminine. In fact, women 
scarcely worry about money at all. 
Women worry about people. 

Isn’t that your clue? Certainly it 
is to all of your housewife custom- 
ers, and I can’t think why you don’t 
develop more of them. Women are 
nice people, you know. They aren’t 
just harpies waiting around to col- 
lect their husband’s life insurance. 
They’re genuinely concerned about 
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understanding them and doing a 
good job for them. Why isn’t your 
line with them—“Your greatest as- 
set for happiness—your husband’s 
peace of mind.” Can that be tied 
to financial gain for you? I think it 
can. There is coming to be more 
and more material to prove that 
women are eager and able to em- 
brace men’s financial attitudes and 
reasoning—when they can embrace 
the man involved too. 

The biggest loan company in the 
States, it may interest you to learn, 
is a staunch champion of women as 
financial risk, even if, as I privately 
think, they do not quite understand 
what causes it. The research vice- 
president said to me not long ago. 
“You know, we can absolutely de- 
pend on married women to make 
good the money we advance to them 
and their husbands jointly. If they 
are co-signers, we’re all right; the 
money will come in on time. But 
single women,” he said in some sur- 
prise, “why they’re almost, but not 
quite as irresponsible as men.” 

How do you like that? And how 
much advantage are you taking of 
it—to urge women to back up their 
men in their financial insurance 
undertakings too? 

It might not be amiss, right here, 
to point out something I’ve fre- 
quently pointed out before. That 
is, when distressed by the events 
of the early thirties, women began 
filling in “security” as their dear- 
est wish on questionnaire returns, 


men—and especially insurance men, 
completely misunderstod what they 
meant. “Why the women have 
come to their senses,” many of them 
said joyfully. So they began talk- 
ing investments and savings and re- 
tirement income plans to them 
twice as glibly as ever before. 

But actually that wasn’t what 
women meant at all. By “security” 
they didn’t mean just money in the 
bank, as men do. They meant a 
bright, unbroken family circle, a 
loving, untroubled husband, a 
chance for the children to be 
brought up in warmth and peace. 
How much do you emphasize this 
interpretation of security to 
women? 

Unmarried women? Working 
women? Instead of trying to scare 
them into a neurotic decline— 
which, as we have seen, may not 
work too well anyway—all you 
have to do is—find out who’s im- 
portant to them—who they’re tak- 
ing care of—who, not what, they 
worry about—and pin your argu- 
ments to that person, not to the 
woman’s self. Maybe it’s a mother 
—younger sisters and brothers—de- 
dependent children. Maybe it’s the 
job itself. 

“You wouldn’t want your em- 
pioyers to think you’d always spend 
all your income on clothes, would 
you, Miss Jones? Wouldn’t they 
think you were wonderful if they 
found you had planned ahead to 
have extra money available when 
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you might need it? It costs almost 
nothing to do that, you know. , .” 

Oh, you know how to do it. Why 
don’t you? All you need to do is 
to get insurance over onto the side 
of living, and happiness, instead of 
harping on woe and destruction. Do 
you know what the real appeal to 
women was in the famous insur. 
ance line “If wives knew what 
widows know—every man would be 
insured.” It gave them a feeling of 
emotional security because they 
weren’t in the same plight of lone. 
liness and loss which they had just 
suffered vicariously through the ad. 
It had exactly the same effect as 
the old Listerine ad showing the 
woman with the two dogs, “She'd 
rather have had children.” Every 
woman who had children got a big 
bang out of that—and concluded she 
didn’t need to use any Listerine. As 
far as direct influence went, that 
was an ad for widows, and not for 
wives. So do try to hang as little 
crepe around as you can. All you 
need to do is find out a little about 
the women you're talking to... 


And that brings me to my last 
point about women, which you 
know as well as you know your 
own name. Women are the world’s 
most personal, private people. Did 
you ever try telling your wife she 
looked just like somebody else, 
even somebody outstandingly beau- 
tiful? Her reaction wasn’t what 
you expected, was it? Did you ever 
see two women who wore the same 
dress to a party stand off and glare 
at each other? 

Then why do you trot out statist- 
ics to a women prospect. She's 
different, from all those _ other 
women who went to the poor-house 
or had to put their children in an 
orphan asylum, and you’ll have the 
heck of a time convincing her she 
isn’t. Why don’t you tell her how 
different she is—from most foolish 
women, who don’t think ahead toa 
possible rainy day—-and watch her 
fall for it? And why don’t you 
combine her life in others and her 
personal interest and reach het 
through her strongest personal 
emotional link, her husband, and 
tell her more about his health and 
happiness and what she can @ 
about them? Your retirement in- 
come propositions ought to appeal 
to her more than they do—and they 
will if you can convince her het 
husband is going to be alive to en 
joy it, too! 

The trouble has been that you 
haven’t stepped over the fence often 
enough and looked at what’s inter- 
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esting to women about your busi- 
ness. 

And right here you are going 
to say I’m exaggerating and that 
all of you have invaluable women in 
your organizations to give you the 
woman’s point of view. I want to 
apoligize to the women in that cate- 
gory here present for what I’m go- 
ing to say next, but I believe they’ll 
understand it. What most of you 
really mean is you have some cap- 
tive lady stooges and when it 
pleases you, you go and ask them 
what the “feminine angle” is and 
then you say, “Well, that’s that,” 
and then like men in many another 
line of business you feel a great 
sense of accomplishment and you 
take whatever these women have 
written, or what they’ve told you 
and turn it inside out to show the 
masculine side again. I know, for 
I've been a lady stooge myself too 
often not to. 

Why do you do this? Well, the 
woman’s point of view is imprac- 
tical. Or it’s romantic. Or the 
president or the Board of Directors 
wouldn’t like to sponsor such non- 
sense. It isn’t businesslike. 

You may know that I too have an 
ax to grind or I wouldn’t have 
traveled so far to say so many 
things to you so frankly. Unlike 
you, perhaps, I am not primarily in- 
terested in selling more men and 
women more insurance. But I am 
interested above all things in hav- 
ing men and women understand 
each other better and complement 
each other more satisfactorily both 
in business and in private life. This 
whole financial equation seems to 
me to be one of the sorest points 
of misunderstanding between them 
in our machine age economy. 

Women don’t understand money, 
as you do, and they are frequently 
antagonistic. With your industry’s 
position and leadership and tre- 
mendous command of visibility, I 
hope that sooner or later you will 
assume a leading role in meeting 
women’s minds and bring them 
understanding of financial problems 
and reconciliation of them — and 
that eventually you will be able to 
persuade all those obdurate presi- 
dents and boards of directors that 
this is not sound business; it is an 
imperative thing to do! 

For I repeat. These are not 
things you don’t know about 
women. They are things you do 
know, very well, when you stop 
tc think of it . . . that women are 


fatalists: That they never go broke: 
That they live through other peo- 
ple and that they’re very personal. 
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F YOU are interested in life insurance investments, you’d better 

look further than the downward curves of the graphs. These pictures, 
designed for quick rather than deep penetration, are concerned ex- 
clusively with the mathematics of investment. Whether you like it 
or not, we are about to be vitally concerned with the philosophy of 
investment. 

Another way of making this point—and a way I perhaps should 
have chosen in the first place—is to point out that the private investor 
is interested exclusively in the highest rate of return commensurate 
with his personal idea of safety. The life insurance company, because 
of its totally unique position in our society, must devote considerable 
thought to the nature of its investment. 

Whether by design or by chance, it was true that during the first 
75 years of American life insurance, the life insurance dollar actually 
participated in the physical development of our country. Our far-flung 
borders presented us with opportunities for both patriotic “expression” 
—and big returns. 

Now, however, we all live in the same neighborhood and, as an 
obvious result, the same investment opportunities no longer present 
themselves. As a matter of fact, we live a maximum of perhaps 10 
hours apart and we have more physical conveniences than you can 
shake a television set at. 

From a strictly mathematical viewpoint, the picture is indeed dark, 
for while more and more dollars must be invested, the outlets become 
narrower and narrower . . and less and ever less profitable. , 

Of course, it’s possible to rearrange our Home Office Investment 
Offices to make room for Wailing Walls, and this may have to be 
done, if we fail to recognize that the time has come for life insurance 
companies to have a sociological, as well as a financial interest in 
the development of the country. Perhaps it’s no longer true that the 
best investment is the one with the greatest return. It may be that 
the best one is the one that will accomplish the greatest good for the 
community. 

I don’t know of any new railroad that needs to be built, but I 
have a personal knowledge of a few slum areas and it wouldn’t take 
long to learn of ten thousand more. I’ve been told that we still house 
(in a manner of speaking) far too many illiterates. I have read that 
an alarming number of our fellow citizens are undernourished. I 
have been informed that we are barely on speaking terms with a 
number of diseases that regularly knock off our relatives and friends. 
I have been led to believe that the atom can be developed in a hundred 
directions, all of which could make the whole world happier. 

I dont know how life insurance money can reach these things, but 
I do know that we are witnessing a small-sized revolution as far as 
life insurance investments are concerned and I knew, too, that the 
only justification for a great concentration of capital is the enrichment 
of the life of the community. 
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HAT’S ahead ... in the next 

decade? Well, first of all, I 
seem to think we shall see the 
pressure continue for nationaliza- 
tion of our business in Canada. We 
shall continue to see our uniformed 
critics ride off in all directions with 
their loose talk and loose thinking 
about private life insurance com- 
panies, and so I suggest we main- 
tain our alertness and awareness of 
the forces which would deprive the 
public of a freedom of choice as 
between insurance companies and 
agents... 

In the United States, as well as 
Canada, we Shall continue to see 
certain elements declare the sales- 
man unnecessary and out of har- 
mony with current conditions. We 
must do a great deal to support the 
salesman and explain his importance 
to the national economy. 

So, gentlemen, I think some of 
your creative energy should be ad- 
dressed to this problem. Why 
shouldn’t some of your advertise- 
ments deal with the “Freedom of 
Choice” theme? Have you done 
enough to bring home to the public 
what it could mean to them to have 
their insurance administered by 
Ottawa or Washington rather than 
by the insurance company of their 
own choice? 


You may say that that note in 
advertising would be defensive— 
some might say negative. But, in 
my opinion, the last decade and a 
half has seen business put on the 
defensive and too many business 
men have allowed issues to go by 
default sometimes suggesting that 
attacks are beneath their notice or 
dignity. Well, I belong to a school 
of thought that doesn’t believe our 
critics will show us any more mercy 
if we keep still. In fact, there is 
room for the view that a good 
bouncing rebuttal of the truth some- 
times startles those who propose 
eliminating competitive enterprise 
and the salesman in our business. 

Secondly: I think the next decade 
will witness the continued march 
of group insurance in all its forms. 
The mass principle of marketing 
life insurance through employers is 
here to stay. The merchandising of 
any product on a basis which is 
efficient, economical, and effective 
in the sense that it reaches the lower 
income group where the need is 
great seems certain to become an 
increasingly important factor in our 
national economy. 

Granted, that the individual wants 
the freedom to choose his own con- 
sultant on insurance matters, he 
cannot afford to miss the advantage 
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of an insurance bargain as offered 
him by his employer as part of his 
insurance program and the privilege 
of paying for the protection through 
easy installments deducted weekly 
or monthly from his paycheck. The 
employer’s participation in the cost 
and the attractive rate structure 
which can be used for a group or 
wholesale plan for a limited amount 
of insurance offer advantages quite 
out of the question in an individual 
deal on a retail basis. 

Periodically one hears the obser- 
vation that group plans interfere 
with the production of individual 
insurance. I always ask for proof 
of those statements and I’ve yet to 
see anything to support it. On the 
contrary, I know of evidence on the 
other side. For example, in towns 
where group life insurance is wide- 
spread, I note the strictly ordinary 
companies do a fine business and 
agents make exceedingly good 
money. Flint, Mich., and Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., are two excellent ex- 
amples of this point. 

There is plenty of room for group 
insurance as an integral part of a 
wellrounded program of protection 
for an employee having individual 
insurance. There are many indica- 
tions that the very existence of a 
group plan makes the salesman’s 
road easier in the placing of or- 
dinary business. Properly designed 
and understood, individual and 
group insurance are partners, and 
not competitors, in serving the in- 
surance needs of the employees of 
the United States and Canada. 

Furthermore, any salesman of life 
insurance who honestly believes that 
group benefits impair his chances of 
producing further business should 
recall (a) that before insurance 
companies undertook group Insur- 
ance there were so-called Relief 
Societies or Employee Benefit As- 
sociations in many organizations 
and (b) that, even if life insurance 
companies stepped out of this field 
completely, that would be no guar- 
antee that many _ corporations 
wouldn’t establish life insurance 
plans of their own in some fashion 
or other. 

The interest of the insurance 
carriers in this branch of the busi- 
ness is well illustrated by the fact 
that, at the end of 1946, some 150 
companies were engaged in group 
Insurance, and employers had 
bought almost $30,000,000,000 of 
group Life Insurance for their em- 
ployees. 

Do we deserve the credit for this 
tremendous growth? Well — some 
— but employers deserve a great 
deal of credit for their foresight, 
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pbloug City Streets 


BY W. EUGENE ROESCH 


Field Editor, The Spectator 


NASHVILLE: Few men through- 
out the country, who have to do 
with the advertising and promo- 
tional work of the life insurance 
companies, are as keen on their jobs 
as Powell Stamper, of the National 
Life & Accident in this city and 
immediate past president of the 
LAA, (Actually, of course, the full 
name of the organization is the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Associa- 
tion; but old usage, and sentiment, 
makes the designation “LAA” a 
“must”). Powell is a man of top 
executive calibre for what is, in 
too many companies, an unrecog- 
nized post. Luckily for the life in- 
surance business, the advertising 
manager of the company is an in- 
creasingly-important official. In the 
nature of modern effort, he must be. 
Without sales there can be no 
company. And a sales force with- 
out advertising is a gun without 
shells. 


JACKSON: This Mississippi city 
has two new insurance companies. 
One is the Southern Farm Bureau 
Life of which Dave Meiher is presi- 
dent (he was manager of the Coun- 
try Life of Chicago, following Larry 
Williams in that post). The other 
is the Southern Farm Bureau 
Casualty, formed to write automo- 
bile insurance on cars and trucks 
belonging to members of _ the 









Arkansas Farm Bureau Federation. 
The casualty company is practically 
brand new. The life company has 
done a fine job of taking in the Farm 
bureau group in about five States. 
It has put on millions of dollars of 
life insurance, most of which will 
stick. The service it can render to 
its area of operation is limitless. For 
those as old as I am, it may be noted 
that the correct spelling of “Missis- 
sippi’—in the minds of thousands 
of youngsters—came when Frances 


White made the song “Mississippi” 
popular (about the time the First 
World War was referred to as “the 
coming unpleasantness with 
Germany”). 


HOUSTON: Fastest-growing city 
in the American Southwest, Houston 
presents a “future problem” for 
life insurance. Already topping 
650,000 population, the place is be- 
coming the home office center for 
a number of companies which were 
formerly on the “Texas Limited 
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Form”—a form that permitted a life 
insurance company to start with 
$25,000 capital and write up to 
$1,000 on a single life. Time is 
taking care of that situation, and 
is forcing significant changes. The 
more successful “limited form” 
companies emerge eventually as old- 
line, capital-stock life insurance 
companies with the existence of the 
country as their future. Other, 
less agressive, companies will fade 
from the scene. There are about 61 
life insurance companies that have 
their home offices in Texas. You can 
quote me as saying that, within the 
next 15 years, that number will 
boil down to less than 30. 


NEW ORLEANS: One-time most 
colorful city on this continent, the 
Great-Lady-of-the-Delta is headed 
for new popularity because of the 
trade with South America that 
should be tomorrow’s forecast. As 
her future develops, New Orleans 
has a good chance of seeing a 
recrudescence of life insurance com- 
panies, Right now, the Pan- 
American dominates the local scene 
—largely because of the smart 
“picking for manpower” that the 
company does. For instance, J. 
Bruce Trotter, of the agency depart- 
ment of the company, is as good 
a piece of young material as the life 
insurance business has to offer. 


ingenuity, and courage in under- 
taking these group plans. I have 
always felt the insurance industry 
does much too little in its public 
advertising to congratulate business 
men for their part in making this 
protection available to workers. It 
strikes me that you should consider 
publishing an advertisement period- 
ically patting the employer on the 
back for installing a group program. 
Furthermore, such advertising 
would have some effect with the 
public in showing employers who 
are thoughtful about the welfare 
of their employees and indirectly 
help to support the competitive en- 
terprise system... 

As I look ahead to 1957 I think 
we shall see the chief executives of 
our companies selected more and 
more from men with an acute sense 
of public attitudes. If this sense is 
to be highly developed these men 
must not remain in their well- 
warmed offices, must not lead in- 
sulated lives, but must travel 
throughout our two great countries 
and sample consumer opinion at the 
grass roots... 

It seems to me you men and 
women are in a position in your re- 
spective companies to urge upon 
your chief executives the impor- 
tance of travel in building favor- 
able attitudes on the part of the 
public towards not only your own 
companies but the industry as well. 
So, looking ahead, I seem to think 
that an increasing number of execu- 
tives will be seen in the highways 
and by-ways of Canada and the 
U. S. learning at first hand what 
may be done to heighten the public’s 
respect and enthusiasm for life in- 
surance as operated on the private 
enterprise principle. 

I seem to think we haven’t done 
enough yet in persuading the public 
that our top level management is 
not drawn from aristocracy or from 
some select club where only future 
life insurance presidents mingle 
with other future insurance presi- 
dents. Actually, of course, our chief 
executives have come up the hard 
way—often, painfully hard—and 
have paid a price for their success. 
Several decades ago I doubt that 
even the experts of the crystal ball 
could have foreseen the presidents 
of the Canada Life, the John Han- 
cock, and the Mutual Life in the 
then agents McEvenue, Clark, and 
Patterson. Or that young actuarial 
clerks A. B. Wood, O. J. Arnold, and 
Ed McConney and Victor Smith 
would have “President” on their 
office doors, 

Pretty largely, our business grows 
its own men and, thank heavens, it 
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does! Why not point out more em- 
phatically that fact in some of your 
advertisements ... 

I think some of your advertising 
in the coming years should do more 
for the agent. I think we should 
tell a better story of the oppor- 
tunities in our business. Adver- 
tising should emphasize more of 
the advantages of a career in life 
underwriting. I think some of our 
advertisements have been deficient 
in this particular. 

Something less than a year ago 
I had the privilege of speaking to 
Life Underwriters’ Associations and 
Life Managers’ Associations in cer- 
tain of the key cities from Van- 
couver to Winnipeg. Following 
these particular meetings there 
were informal discussions at which 
the men and women present ex- 
pressed their frank unvarnished 
views about our business with 
special reference to ways in which 
they thought improvements could 
be made. I well remember that 
the Number One common denom- 
inator as a source of complaint 
among these life insurance repre- 
sentatives of ours in Western 
Canada was this—that life insurance 
companies fail to persuade the 
public in their advertising of the 
difference between profits and re- 
serves. Life underwriters, and par- 
ticularly life managers, stressed this 
point again and again saying that 
surely the head offices were in- 
genious enough to develop some ad- 
vertisements either of individual 
companies or institutional ads which 
would help them get over to the 
public the fact that reserves were 
not profits being piled up, but were 
liabilities of the company in the 
very nature of the legal reserve 
system. There were other com- 
plaints or criticisms directed against 
the business, or may I say, the head 
office managements, but I thought 
you would be interested in this 
Number One common denominator. 

There was also a feeling ex- 
pressed in a number of places that 
Head Office Management did not 
get into the field sufficiently to 
understand the problems of the 
underwriter locally. I recognize the 
difficulties of this. Certainly, we 
can’t spread ourselves too thin. Yet, 
may I be so bold as to make this 
Suggestion—that you men who 
are responsible for the advertising 
and public relations policies and 
programs of your respective com- 
panies spend more time not just in 
the field visiting branch offices, but 
actually out with the agents samp- 
ling public opinion at the consumer 
level. 
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If you will pardon a_ personal 
illustration, I should like to men- 
tion the help it has given me over 
the years that I spent in Canada to 
go with our agents into the homes 
and offices of our policyholders and 
prospects at different times of the 
day and night, and to hear at first 
hand the comments about our busi- 
ness that these people offered. Not 
only was it stimulating, but most 
revealing, and I think that a good 


many of you’ gentlemen, who 
haven’t benefitted from such an ex. 
perience, would be well advised to 
expose yourselves to going with 
your respective agents in different 
parts of Canada and the U. S. and 
seeing how our product is mer- 
chandised, witness the obstacles 
with which our field representatives 
are confronted, and see how the 
public is reacting to the business— 
a matter of vital importance in your 
work. 


IIWIIILLLAVIVUUULYLULLLULLUUNLOLLTOUEOLHULULULLLLVLLLLOLLVLOUIUIOLUUNOUUNNT.UOONONOOTOUOUUSUUULU ULLADULLA 
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Fieldman’s Viewpoint 
by Edward S. Churchill 


ERE is the challenge of the 
Hess to you life’ advertisers— 

but it is also an even more 
pointed challenge to us life under- 
writers. This feeling that the insur- 
ing public does not appreciate us— 
that somehow we and our work 
lack the prestige which we believe 
is deserved, a feeling that seems to 
pervade even the Million Dollar 
Round Table, is a factor we must 
reckon with. If it is true that the 
public does not esteem us highly 
enough, then we agents are cer- 
tainly far more to blame than any- 
one else; and, in the final analysis, 
it will be the men in the field who 
will put over this new concept of 





WILLIAM LYDGATE 


Mr. Lydgate, editor of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Public Opinion, dis- 
cussed current trends at the recent 
LAA meeting in Quebec. 


the professional life underwriter 
and his services. But there are 
many ways that you. as our part- 
ners in this enterprise, can help 
turn the trick. 

In the first place, you can insist 
on agents being! quality agents. You 
can use your moral suasion with the 
home offices and with the managers 
and general agents throughout the 
field to see to it that they recruit 
men who can come up to the speci- 
fications requisite for that public 
esteem we desire. 

Second, you can insist that these 
agents receive adequate training so 
that from the technical standpoint 
they are equipped to do a profes- 
sional job. You can urge that the 
older agents in the field continue 
their study with a view toward 
keeping abreast of this constantly 
changing mass of information that 
is the life insurance business, and 
you can help them to do so by put- 
ting into their hands up-to-date 
data and seeing to it that adequate 
reference sources are available at 
all times. 

If and when you feel that your 
agents do qualify as professional 
practitioners in the field of life 
underwriting—that they and their 
service can be commended to the 
public, then I feel you should de- 
vote every vehicle of advertising 
available to stressing this theme. 
Possibly some of the suggestions I 
have relayed to you from other 
agents in the field may be helpful 
here. 

But there is still another and 
equally important aspect to this 
problem, and that is the necessity 
of selling the life underwriter him- 
self on the idea that the public does 
appreciate his services. I am not 
sure but that this is currently the 
greater problem. As a matter of 
fact, there are plenty of indica- 
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tions that the public does esteem 
the life underwriter and the work 
be can do to a much greater extent 
than might be assumed from these 
distressing comments we get from 
the life insurance field. You per- 
haps have seen comments from 
Holgar Johnson in which he quotes 
surveys showing that a very sub- 
stantial percentage of answers to 
public opinion polls on the subject 
reveal a favorable attitude toward 
the agent. 

While preparing this paper I re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Johnson 
that I wish I had time to quote at 
some length. In it he emphasizes 
this point and contends that much 
of the negative feeling the agent 
has arises not from the fact that the 
public doesn’t like the life insur- 
ance agent, but from the natural 
sales resistance that all of us are 
practicing every day. He points 
out that the very nature of our 
product is such that persuasion is 
necessary after conviction and that 
people quite naturally object to be- 
ing persuaded. The trouble is that 
the average agent tends to think of 
this natural phenomenon as being 
evidence of public dislike for him 
personally. Anything that you peo- 
ple can do to relieve the mind of 
the agent on this score will be tre- 
mendously worthwhile. 


Pat ’em on the Back 

Perhaps you might publicize 
studies, such as Mr. Johnson men- 
tions, using your company house 
ergans and similar vehicles. Go out 
of your way to give an individual 
agent a pat on the back whenever 
an opportunity presents itself. Fea- 
ture him in your advertising to a 
greater extent, because while you 
are doing so you will be accompish- 
ing a double purpose of increasing 
public confidence in the life under- 
writer and at the same time in- 
creasing his confidence in himself. 

In closing, I would like to make 
one aditional point. It’s a thought 
that I invariably emphasize when I 
am talking with a group of life in- 
surance field men and it would seem 
equally appropriate here. We are 
all fortunate to be serving the pub- 
lic in a field we can offer them a 
product that we can wholeheartedly 
Tecommend and urge them to use 
to the fullest extent. Life insur- 
ance is a wonderful invention 
through which the individual can 
solve many problems. To some of 
his most important problems it is 
the only solution. I wonder if we 
have used this product as effectively 
as possible in connection with our 
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ONTRARY to some published 

reports, the Treasury Depart- 
ment is not dissatisfied with the 
reception accorded the new 214 
per cent 18-year bonds designed to 
meet the needs of insurance com- 
Panies and other institutional in- 
vestors. 

“Reports that the subscription 
failed to meet official expectations 
are gross misstatements,” Edward 
F. Bartelt, fiscal assistant .secretary 
of the Treasury, told THE SPECTATOR 
early this month. “This series was 
not issued to raise money, but to 
meet the demands of long-term in- 
vestors. Therefore, we assume that 
the initial subscription of $979,- 





Total Subscrip- Percent 
tions Allotted of Total 


Classes of Investors 
Insurance 
Companies ... .$342,225,000 35.3 
Savings banks . 125,260,000 12.9 
Savings and loan 
associations, 
building and 
loan associa- 
tions, coopera- 
tive banks .... 
Pension and re- 
tirement funds 107,710,000 11.1 
Fraternal benefit 


9,765,000 1.0 


associations 6,935,000 -_ 
Endowment 
Es 17,390,000 1.8 


Credit unions .. 440,000 0 
Commercial and 
industrial banks 257,210,000 26.5 
Unclassified 3,285,000 A 
Government In- 
vestment Ac- 
counts (FDIC) 100,000,000 10.3 


$970,220,000 100.0 
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220,000 took care of the demand for 
the present.” 

The day the books closed on the 
initial offering, Oct. 8, Secretary 
John W. Snyder also stated that the 
Treasury was “satisfied” with the 
response and pointed out that the 
series was issued to “satisfy a par- 
ticular demand.” 

While the books have been closed, 
Mr. Bartelt told THe SPecTaTorR that 
the issue was “designed to be re- 
opened” and that a further offering 
will be made when the “demand is 
sufficient” to warrant such action. 

As can be seen from the accom- 
panying table, insurance companies 
accounted for the largest portion of 
the initial subscription. 


The only subscription entered for 
Government Investment accounts 
was for the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation as partial replace- 
ment of a substantial amount of 
21%4’s sold on the market in recent 
months. 


ERMAN insurance organiza- 

tions which were formerly un- 
der the dominance and control of 
the Nazi party are being liquidated 
under the terms of Allied Control 
Council Law No. 57. 

During its regime, the Nazi party 
found that certain insurance com- 
panies, like other financial and 
economic organizations, constituted 
a means by which the financial 
structure of Germany could be 
moulded to its own designs. Not 
only was management and super- 
vision of those companies directly 
controlled by an official organiza- 
tion of the Nazi party, the Deutsche 
Arbeitsfront (DAF), but the funds 
of these companies were used to 
further the economic enterprise of 
the Nazi party. 

The Control Council, in issuing 
the law abolishing the DAF insur- 
ance companies, recognizes that 
their policy holders and other 
creditors should be protected. To 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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own personal financial plans. One 
of the answers I received on the 
Round Table questionnaire as to the 
greatest contribution a life adver- 
tiser could make to the life under- 
writer was the comment that he 
should, “Buy a policy from him.” 
By the same token it is probably 
true that the life underwriter’s 
greatest contribution to you would 
be to sell you an adequate life in- 
program—Edward S. Churchill, 
Northwestern Mutual, Hartford. 


Security Key to Public 
Thinking Says Sanders 


N ALL the work of the polls in 

the past few years, one note has 

sounded steadily, like the beat of 
a drum. It can be summed up in 
the one word—security. 

I mentioned that during the war, 
we found Canadian people desiring 
changes in their way of life. When 
these people were asked: “WHAT 
ARE THE CHANGES YOU DE- 
SIRE?” at the very top of the list 
were answers like: “No unemploy- 
ment” “More security” “Social Se- 
curity,” “System like the Beveridge 
Plan” and so on and so on. 

These answers, all of which in- 
dicated a lack of a sense of security, 
came way ahead of demands for 
re-distribution of wealth, higher 
wages, better educational system, 
and so on. 

Then again when, during the war, 
we asked the people what was the 
most important thing our govern- 
ment could do for returned men, 


war, the top ranking 
answers were NOT in terms of 
grants, or moneys, or medals, or 
parades. The top ranking answer 
was a homely one: “Give them 
security of employment.” “Let’s 
protect them against losing their 
jobs” etc. 

So clear is the evidence, that I 
would venture to be dogmatic about 
this, and say that basically, the rea- 
son why people demand changes or 
support socialist movements is not 
because they look on nationaliza- 
tion of industry or commerce as an 
end in itself; not because they be- 
lieve in re-distribution of wealth to 
the point where everyone has the 
same income, or not because of pure 
logic. They support such move- 
ments because of this sense of in- 
security which pervades our world. 
They rationalize, and blame the 
status quo for their lack of security. 

If this is not so, why is it that 
we consistently find that only about 
half the voters who tell us they 
would vote for the C.C.F. party, 
also support nationalization of vari- 
ous industries? To take the case 
of your own institution, we pub- 
lished a release @ couple of years 
ago, in which we asked a question 
specifically measuring attitudes to- 
wards Government ownership of 
life insurance companies. Here, for 
the record, was the wording: 

“Have you heard or read recently 
about the idea of having all life 
insurance companies taken over and 
run by the Government?” 

Whether they had heard of the 
idea or not, (and we found that 
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WILFRID SANDERS 
Co-Director of the Canadian In- 
stitute of Public Opinion 


slightly more than half the popu- 
iation had not heard of the pro- 
posal) we asked “Would you ap- 
prove or disapprove of this idea?” 
Largest single group (46%) opposed 
nationalization 28% approved and 
26% were undecided or just didn’t 
care. 

After asking six or seven ques- 
tions on other issues, we then asked 
our standard question to elicit how 
the respondent would vote in an 
election. We then cross tabulated 
the replies to the Insurance ques- 
tion on the basis of political affilia- 
tion. In other words, we found 
how many people who supported 
the Progressive Conservative party 
also favoured nationalization of in- 
surance companies; how many peo- 
ple who would vote for the C.C.F. 
favoured it. We found that of the 
C.C.F. voters in our sample only 
51 per cent favoured nationaliza- 
tion of Insurance Companies; 26 per 
cent definitely opposed it, and 23 
per cent were undecided. 

This was in spite of the fact that 
nationalization of insurance was 
one of the major planks of the 
C.C.F. platform. 

I could produce other evidence, 
but I don’t want to labor that point, 
which is simply that if you would 
put your finger on unrest and social 
discontent, you cannot ignore the 
question of security. 

One more bit of analysis. You 
might ask whether this unrest about 
which I have been speaking is 
centered in any one group within 
the population or not. The answer 
also can be found by some cross- 
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Every Field Representative has his own personal “‘public 
relations’? problem—to establish and maintain his rep- 
utation as a professional life Underwriter. And we are 
anxious to help our Representatives solve their problem... 
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tabulations based on the findings of 
the pools. You might readily as- 
sume that it is located largely 
among labour groups, but this is not 
so. We have consistently found 
that it is strongest in the white col- 
lar group; and when you come to 
think of it, this does make sense. 
Labor has its unions which give it 
at least some feeling of security, 
but not so the white collar worker, 
who seems to suffer both during 
times of deflation, by losing his job, 
or taking a cut, and also in time 
of inflation by working for a fixed 
salary while prices soar. Whatever 
the cause, the fact is, that the de- 
sire for change, and the desire for 
security is, of all occupational 
groups, most strong among white 
collar workers. 

Now I have said that this ferment 
seems to have abated somewhat in 
the past year or so, but I don’t by 
any means, mean to imply by that, 
that it is necessarily about to expire. 
A few weeks ago, the public of 
Britain and Canada was asked to 
select between the concepts of job 
opportunity versus job security, in 
these words: 

Which of these statements do you 
most agree with? 

(1) The important job for the 
Government is to make certain that 
there are good opportunities for each 
person to get ahead on his own 

Or 

(2) The important job for the 
Government is to guarantee every 
person a decent steady job. 

In Britain, which not so long ago 
veted a socialist government into 
office, 55 per cent of the public said 
they thought the main job of a 
government was to guarantee 
everyone a job, rather than guaran- 
tee everyone an opportunity for a 
job. In Canada, which has not yet 
elected a socialist government to 
office, 50 per cent of the voters said 
the same thing, 49 per cent voted 
for opportunity, and one per cent 
was undecided. Incidentally, this 
is the lowest undecided figure we 
have ever obtained from an opinion 
or attitude question. So that there 
is only five percentage points dif- 
ference in the number of Canadians 
and British who feel that the main 
task of a government is job security. 

And don’t overlook the fact that 
this poll was taken at a time when 
our economy is as close to full em- 
ployment as it will probably ever 
get in peacetime. I wonder what 
the figure would have been if the 
poll had been taken at a time when 
many were unable to get a job? 
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Co-operative Advertising 
Discussed by Foster 


LEIGHTON Foster, K. C., Gen- 
. eral counsel, The Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association, in his 
talk before the LAA, Oct. 24, first 
reviewed life insurance conditions 
in Canada, pointing out how much 
they resembled, but also where they 
differed from, conditions in the 
United States, and then described 
the co-operative public, educational 
activities of the life insurance com- 
panies in Canada. The following are 
significant quotations from his re- 
marks: 

Display advertising in the daily 
newspapers has always been the 
backbone of the co-operative public 
educational activities of the life in- 
surance companies in Canada. It 
commenced in 1921 and is today rec- 
ognized as the oldest permanent co- 
operative newspaper advertising 
campaign in the world. Farm papers 
and weekly newspapers were added 
in 1927, womens magazines in 1940 
and general magazines in 1944—but 
the bulk of the appropriation still 
goes to the daily newspapers... 

If regard is had to the comparable 
volumes of life insurance in force in 
our two countries, an annual ex- 
penditure of about $3,000,000 in the 
United States would approximate 
the cost of our co-operative life in- 
surance advertising in Canada in 
recent years... 

In the early days the primary ob- 
jective of the institutional advertis- 
ing in Canada was to assist the life 
underwriter to sell more life in- 
surance. In recent years the copy 
for the newspapers and farm jour- 
nals has been distinctly educational 
in character. It has aimed to give 
people a better understanding of life 
insurance and how it operates, that 
is: 

What happens to the life insurance 
dollar 

How life insurance funds are in- 
vested 

Why companies 
reserves 

The international character of the 
life insurance market in Canada 

The protection afforded by Gov- 
ernment supervision and _ similar 
matters. However, the magazine 
copy has always had more of a “sel- 
ling” slant. 

I am aware that the copy for the 
co-operative advertising of the com- 
panies in the United States through 
the Instiute of Life Insurance in 
New York has usually been of a 
“public service” charter, to wit: The 


maintain large 


Keep Well Crusade, The Anti-Infla- 
tion Campaign and now the Plan. 
ning for Family Happiness series, 
It assumes that the greatest utility 
such institutional advertising can 
have for the business is to render 
a public service which will create 
goodwill for the companies and the 
agents and enhance their reputa- 
tions. Frankly, the members of our 
planning committee have consid- 
ered more than one campaign of 
this character down through the 
years but always concluded the time 
was not yet. So long as there is so 
much evidence that the people of 
Canada are woefully ignorant of the 
fundamental principles and prac- 
tices of life insurance and that self- 
seeking individuals do not hesitate 
to seek to capitalize on this ignor- 
ance, the members of our committee 
seem to feel that the education of 
the public about life insurance fun- 
damentals must remain the primary 
objective of our institutional ad- 
vertising. 

In conclusion, Mr. Foster fore- 
cast future trends in life insurance 
public education in Canada and said: 

“Last summer I was much inter- 
ested in the report presented to the 
Joint A.N.A.-A.A.A.A. Committee 
on the improvement of public un- 
derstanding of our economic system. 
I heartly endorse its recommenda- 
tions and hope they will be ade- 
quately supported by all segments 
of industry, commerce and finance 
in Canada, as well as in the United 
States. I further hope that the life 
inmsurange companies in Canada, 
through their membership in the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce, or 
otherwise, will find it possible to 
lend their support to such a pro- 
gram in Canada. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, and quite independently of that 
more general and ambitions pro- 
gram, I feel it is the duty of the 
life insurance companies to continue 
their job of improving public under- 
standing of:our life insurance sys- 
tem. 

“Our planning committee and our 
advertising agency have done a good 
job; but I cannot help wondering 
if a better job could be done. Pos- 
sibly a special research and creative 
committee could be _ established 
which would go about its work in 
the way Mr. Jack Smock’s com- 
mittee functioned for the A.N.A- 
A.A.A.A. Committee in the United 
States last winter. Anything we can 
do to improve public understanding 
of our life insurance system in 
Canada will assist to improve public 
understanding of our economic sys- 
tem as well. 
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(United States Circuit Court 

of Appeals for the Ninth Cir- 
cuit, dated March 19, 1947, on re- 
view of decision of Tax Court). In 
1938, James F. Waters, Inc., a 
dealer in automobiles, acquired cer- 
tain insurance policies on the life of 
its president, the contracts having 
been originally taken out by the 
president in his own right. In 1935, 
the insured had transferred the 
policies to another corporation, 
which he controlled, in consider- 
ation of their aggregate cash value 
less the current premiums. In 1938, 
the transferee corporation merged 
with James F. Waters, Inc., and the 
policies became the latter’s prop- 
erty by operation of law. No gain 
cr loss was recognized on the mer- 
ger. The premiums due in 1939 
were not paid and the policies were 
converted into various forms of 
term insurance. In 1941, the insured 
died, and the company received 
proceeds in excess of $141,000, which 
it did net report in its income tax 
return. 

The law provides that life insur- 
ance proceeds paid by reason of the 
death of an insured are not subject 
to income tax, except in the case of 
a transfer for a valuable considera- 
tion, by assignment or otherwise, 
in which case only the actual value 
of such consideration and _ the 
amount of premiums and other sums 
paid by the transferee shall be ex- 
empt from taxation. However, this 
exception does not apply if the in- 
surance contract has a basis for de- 
termining gain or loss in the hands 
of a transferee determined by ref- 
erence to such basis thereof in the 
hands of the transferor. 

The taxpayer contended that it 
was entitled to full exemption of 
the proceeds as no income tax would 
have been imposed if the policies 
had remained in the hands of the 
original transferor, the insured. 
However, the Court felt that the 
common sense of the statutory limi- 
tation indicates that it is to be effec- 
tive only if the transfer by the 
original owner were one in which 
the transferee took the transferor’s 
basis, and that if the first trans- 


By Forrest L. 
Mortou 


Analyst and Advisor 
in Estate and Tax Matters 


WV unite v. COMMISSIONER: 
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DECISIONS 


feree had collected the proceeds, 
they would have been includible in 
gross income. 

The taxpayer also contended that 
the limitation was not applicable 
because of the lapse of the original 
policies for non-payment of pre- 
miums, on the assumption that the 
policies were not the same con- 
tracts as those transferred. The 
Court held such an assumption 
groundless as no contracts came into 
existence, the change being effected 
under the terms of the insurance 
contracts as written in the first in- 
stance. 

The taxpayer further argued that, 
as two of the policies had no cash 
value when originally transferred, 
their transfer was not for a valu- 
able consideration. The Court held, 
however, that the value of an in- 
surance policy is not confined to its 
cash value. 

The final argument of the tax- 
payer was that the proceeds con- 
stitute an indemnification for the 
loss of its president, and are not in- 
come, but the Court stated that it 
did not doubt the power of Con- 
gress to tax life insurance pro- 


ceeds as income under the limita- 
tions prescribed by this statutory 
provision. 

The decision relates also to the 
taxibility of such proceeds under 
the Excess Profits Tax provisions of 
the law, but as this tax is no longer 
in force, this portion of the deci- 
sion will not be reviewed. 

St. Louis Refrigerating & Cold 
Storage Co. v. United States of 
America: (United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth Cir- 
cuit, dated June 10, 1947, on appeal 
from the District Court of the United 
States for the Eastern District of 
Missouri.) 

In January, 1932, J. C. Walton, 
being indebted to the taxpayer-cor- 
poration in excess of $25,000, gave 
his five promissory notes of $5,000 
each, due two, three, four, five and 
six years after date, such notes bear- 
ing interest at 6% per annum. On 
October 23, 1932, Walton and his 
wife assigned as collateral security 
to these notes three insurance poli- 
cies on Walton’s life, having a face 
value of $25,000. Walton’s wife was 
the named beneficiary. The assign- 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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‘ Diabetes met its master ) 


in 1921 when insulin, which often controls the dis- 








healthy, active life ! 


The diabetic today holds the key to his future : 


Successful control of diabetes de- 
pends largely on the closest team- 
work between doctor and patient. 
Most doctors say that the patient 
is the more important member of 
the team. 

The diabetic needs to study his 
disease under his doctor’s guidance. 
He can usually learn to avoid such 
complications as diabetic coma, in- 


sulin reactions, gangrene, and early 
degenerative changes in the arteries, 
the heart, and the kidneys. Above 
all, he can learn how to fit his 
special diabetic requirements 
into a normal pattern of happy 
living. 

For further information about this 
disease, send for Metropolitan’s free 
booklet 117T, “Diabetes.” 


TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 


look forward to a 
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Metropolitan Life 
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THIS advertisement is one of a continu- 
ing series sponsored by Metropolitanin - 
the interest of our national health and 7} 
welfare. It is appearing in two colorsin || 
magazines with a total circulation in . 
excess of 30,000,000, including Collier’s, | 
Time, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, Cos- 
mopolitan, McCall’s, American Magazine, 
Woman’s Home Companion, National 


; Ge&graphic, Parents’ and Redbook, * : 
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NE hundred sixty-seven U.S. 
O life insurance companies, rep- 
resenting 96% of total life in- 

surance owned, intend to adopt the 
new C.S.O. mortality table, approved 
in the past two years by the state 
legislatures, the Institute of Life 
Insurance reports. One hundred 
fifty-one of these expect to have 
completed the change by the end of 
the year. These figures cover the 174 
companies responding to a survey 
made by the Institute. 

Of these 174 companies, seven 
have not yet taken definite action. 

At the same time, the majority 
of the companies are changing the 
guaranteed rate of interest to be 
used in computing reserves, to bring 
them more in line with the lower 
interest rates available on invested 
policyholder reserves. While only 14 
of the companies answering the sur- 
vey used interest rates under 3% 
last lear, by January 1 nearly two- 
thirds of them expect to be using 
2%% or less and several will be 
using 24% and even 2%. 

Adoption of the new Commis- 
sioner’s 1941 Standard Ordinary 
mortality table, made possible by 
the new legislation, will, of itself, 
have little effect on new life in- 
surance premiums, except that it 
will tend to lower the premiums in 
some cases, especially at the younger 
ages. 

As a result of the interest rate 
changes, however, premiums on 
new policies will probably be 





DR. ALBERT J. ROBINSON 


Dr. Robinson, vice-president and 
medical director of the Connecticut 
General Life, Hartford, was elected 
president of the Life Insurance 
Medical Directors of America at its 
annual meeting in New York City, 
Oct. 23. 
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changed in many cases. A lowered 
interest rate tends to increase 
premium rates all along the line. 

In most cases, any premium in- 
creases that may be shown in the 
new schedules adopted to meet 
these changes, will result from the 
lowered interest rates and not from 
the new mortality table. The appli- 
cation of the changes will vary 
widely between companies and 
there will be no uniformity in the 
new premium rates to be adopted. 

The new rates will apply, of 
course, only to life insurance 
written after they are put into 
effect. Existing policyholders are not 
affected by the change. 

Whatever premium changes are 
effected, policy net costs are deter- 
mined by the current mortality ex- 
perience, investment operations and 
expenses of doing business. 

An additional change being 
adopted by most companies is the 
calculation of “non-forfeiture” 
values under the new method pro- 
vided by the same legislation. As 
a result of both this and the lowered 
interest rates, most new policies 
will probably show larger cash 
values. 

Newcomer: Zurich Life 

Neville Pilling, United States 
manager of the Zurich General, one 
of the principal companies in the 
casualty insurance field, announces 
organization of the Zurich Life In- 
surance Company under New York 
law. Mr. Pilling will be president of 
the new company. 

The Zurich Life will specialize in 
the writing of group life insurance 
to complement existing Zurich facil- 
ities for writing group disability in- 


surance coverages. It will concen- 
trate its activities in those states 
where Zurich has developed strong 
group sales representation, but 
where the life insurance companies 
with which Zurich has been ¢o- 
operating for many years do not pro- 
vide the life cover so indispensable 
in writing comprehensive employe- 
welfare plans. 

The Zurich General has been writ- 
ing group disability insurance for 
many years and has developed a 
large volume of that business. Its 
success in the group disability in- 
surance field is due not only to its 
splendid sales and service organiza- 
tion but also to its cooperation with 
life insurance companies, who have 
been outstanding in the group life 
field. 

“The need for additional facilities 
in handling our group business,” 
Mr. Pilling explains, “is confined to 
a relatively small number of states.” 
For that reason present plans are to 
enter the Zurich Life only in New 
York and a few other states. The 
Zurich General will continue its 
long-established policy of co-operat- 
ing with life insurance carriers with 
whom it is now affiliated in the writ- 
ing of group business. However, the 
addition of a life insurance company 
to its fleet will give the Zurich or- 
ganization an opportunity for bet- 
ter service on risks crossing State 
lines which sometimes involves spe- 
cial licensing requirements and othet 
legal technicalities. 

The present officers of the Zurich 
General, Zurich Fire and American 
Guarantee have also been elected 
officers of the Zurich Life. In addi- 
tion C. C. Clarke has been named 
vice-president of the new company. 
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He has been in charge of the Zurich’s 
group department for the past ten 
years, having previously had many 
years of experience in the group life 
department of the Sun Life Assur- 
ance Company of Canada. Mr. 
Clarke will be in charge of the ex- 
panded activities of the Zurich group 
organization. 

The new company has a capital of 
$700,000 and a surplus of $350,000 
and the entire stock is owned by the 
Zurich General. The home office is 
located at 80 John Street, New York 
and the administrative office is at 
135 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
where the headquarters of the other 
three companies are maintained. 


State and City Records 

Nevada showed the greatest rate 
of increase in ordinary life insurance 
sales in September, with Wyoming 
second and New Hampshire third, it 
is reported by the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association of 
Hartford, which has analyzed Sep- 
tember sales by states and leading 
cities. Countrywide, ordinary busi- 
ness decreased 7% in September 
compared with September, 1946, 
while Nevade sales gained 40%, 
Wyoming 18% and New Hampshire 
13%. 

For the first nine months, with 
national ordinary sales down 6% 
from a year ago, Nevada led with an 
increase of 27%, with South Dakota 
in second place, up 16% over the 
corresponding period of last year. 

Among the large cities, Detroit 


HNNUONNOTUT 


NEW COMPANY AT 
ROCKY MOUNT, N. C. 


A new life insurance company 
is being launched at Rocky 
Mount, N. C. It has, at the outset, 
a capital of $100,000 and a surplus 
of $75,000. This is contrary to the 
statutory requirements of the 
State, so far as initial capital and 
surplus go, but is permitted by a 
proviso that the insurance com- 
missioner may, in his discretion, 
allow a lesser capital and surplus 
than “the letter of the law.” 


The new company is named 
Coastal Plain Life Insurance Com- 
pany—not to be confused with 
the Coastal States Life of Atlanta, 
Ga.—with which it has no con- 
nection. 


Officers of the Coastal Plain 
Life Insurance Company are as 
follows: Chairman of the board, 
W. W. Shaw; president, S. E. 
Wilson; secretary and treasurer, 
Guy Harding Foster. License for 
the new company has already 
been granted. 


HVE 


was the only one to show an in- 
crease for September, its gain be- 
ing 8%. St. Louis showed the same 
figure as last year. Los Angeles led 
for the nine months with the small- 
est decline, down 5%. The figures 


for the leading cities were reported 
by the Association as follows: 


September First Nine 
Change Months’ 
1947from Change 1947 

1946 from 1946 
Boston — 9% — 8% 
Chicago —11% — 8% 
Cleveland — 8% —11% 
Detroit + 8% — 6% 
Los Angeles — 9% — 5% 
By. s..&. —19% —16% 
Philadelphia — 6% —14% 
St. Louis 0 — 9% 


South Dakota was the only state 
to show an increase in ordinary 
ife insurance sales in August. 
Countrywide, ordinary business de- 
creased some 13% in August com- 
pared with August, 1946, while 
South Dakota sales gained 1%. Del- 
aware showed the smallest decrease, 
with August sales 2% less than a 
year ago. 

For the first eight months, with 
national ordinary sales down 6% 
from a year ago, Nevada led with 
an incresase of 25%, with South 
Dakota in second place, up 17% 
over the corresponding period of last 
year. 

Among the large cities, Boston 
showed the smallest rate of de- 
crease for August, with a decline 
of 4%. Los Angeles and St. Louis 
were second, each with a decrease 
of 7%. Los Angeles lead for the 
eight months with a decrease of 
5%. The figures for the leading 
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Average annual net cost history of ordinary Life policies issued in 1927 per $1,000 
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Clyde W. Young, president of the 
Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass., 
has just announced the opening of 
the new Monarch College for Field 
Underwriters. The building is 
adjacent to the company’s home 
office and is designed to provide 
the most modern facilities for career 
training for its entire field organiza- 
tion—both new and experienced 
men. 

It is believed that this is the first 
venture on the part of American 
private business to set up a separate 
unit, complete with dormitories and 
the most modern educational facil- 
ities, for the training of sales per- 
sonnel on a basis similar to that 
afforded by the average small col- 
lege. Under the guidance of an edu- 
cational director, the curricula will 
offer to Monarch field underwriters 
a year-round series of two-week 
courses. They will be designed to 
cover all phases of disability and 
life insurance, ranging from insur- 
ance fundamentals to the principles 
of advanced underwriting, and in- 
cluding special studies of business 
insurance, taxes, wills, trusts and 
estate analysis work. 

Six textbooks are at present in 
preparation by the staff of Mon- 
arch’s agency department. They will 
cover fundamentals, principles and 
theory of health and accident and 
life insurance, as well as salesman- 
ship. There are accompanying loose- 
leaf volumes which will contain 
special sales presentations, sales 
briefs, prospecting techniques and 
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similar material. These will be sub- 
ject to constant revision because of 
the influence of frequent tax 
changes, as well as the ever-chang- 
ing economic and social conditions. 

Each student will be presented a 
textbook and the loose-leaf ma- 
terial, when he has completed that 
course. A “Certificate of Accom- 
plishment” will be received by each 
student who meets the required 
grades at the end of each course. 
The field underwriter will then re- 
turn to the field to put into actual 
practice the knowledge he has 
gained. 

Admittance to future schools for 
advanced training will be based 
upon Monarch’s standard require- 
ments for all-round field proficiency. 
There will be five courses in all and 
those men who complete the entire 
training by meeting both field re- 
quirements and college grades will 
be awarded a diploma and “Desig- 
nation of Merit” at the conclusion 
of their studies. 

The new school building is con- 
structed of Indiana limestone and, 
in general appearance and design, 
is similar to the company’s home 
office structure, which was erected 
in 1938. School facilities are ade- 
quate for 30 students at a time, and 
include private sleeping and study 
rooms. There is a beautiful ma- 
hogany paneled lounge and library, 
cheerful dining room, modern 
kitchen, as well as recreation rooms 
for those men who have to remain 
at the school over weekends, ~ 





cities were reported by the Associa. 
tion as follows: 














First 
August Eight Months’ 
Change Change 
1947 from 1946 1947 from 194g 
Boston — 4% — 8% 
Chicago — 17% — 8% 
Cleveland — 22% —11% 
Detroit — 9% — 7% 
Los Angeles — 7% — 5% 
New York — 14% — 16% 
City 
Philadel- — 12% — 14% 
phia 
St. Louis — 7% — 10% 
Production 


Life insurance purchases in the 
United States in September showed 
a decrease of 7% from purchases in 
the corresponding month of last 
year, but were 58% greater than 
the aggregate reported from Sep- 
tember, 1945, it was reported yes- 
terday by the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association of Hart- 
ford, Conn. Total purchases in Sep- 
tember were $1,583,437,000, com- 
pared with $1,710,536,000 in Septem- 
ber of last year and $1,001,268,000 
in September, 1945. 

Purchases of ordinary life insur- 
ance in September were $1,047,741,- 
000, down 7% from September a 
year ago and 53% over the total 
in September, 1945. 

Industrial life insurance purchas- 
ed in September amounted to $324,- 
048,000, a decrease of 6% from the 
corresponding month last year and 
46% over September, 1945. 

Group life insurance purchases 
were $211,648,000 in September, a 
decrease of 11% from September a 
year ago but more than twice the 
figure for September, 1945. These 
purchases represent new groups set 
up and do not include additions of 
insured personnel under group in- 
surance contracts already in force. 

In the first nine months of the 
year total life insurance purchases 
were $15,817,768,000, a decrease of 
1% from the first nine months of 
1946, but 54% greater than for the 
corresponding period of 1945. Pur- 
chases of ordinary life insurance ac- 
counted for $10,749,500,000 of the 
nine months, aggregate, a decrease 
of 6% from last year and 52% over 
the 1945 total. Industrial life in- 
surance purchases represented $3,- 
110,396,000 of the current year’s 
total, an increase of 4% as compared 
with last year, while group life 
insurance purchases amounted to 
$1,957,872,000, an increase of 36% 
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as compared with the first nine 
months of last year. 

Monthly purchases of life insur- 
ance for September and the first 
nine months in each of the last 
three years were reported by the 
Association as follows: 








September Purchases 
1945 1946 
(000 Omitted) 
Ordinary $ 684,006 $1,125,829 








Industrial 222,083 346,116 
Group 95,179 238,591 
Total $1,001,268 $1,710,536 
Change 
1947 1947 from 1946 
Ordinary $1,047,741 — 1% 
Industrial 324,048 — 6% 
Group 211,648 —11% 
Total $1,583,437 — 7% 


First Nine Months’ Purchases 
1945 1946 
(000 Omitted) 
Ordinary $ 7,090,154 $11,501,791 
Industrial 2,302,771 2,989,585 
Group 896,665 1,443,640 





Total $10,289,590 $15,935,016 





Change 
1947 1947 from 1946 
Ordinary $10,749,500 — 6% 
Industrial 3,110,396 Plus 4% 
Group 1,957,872 Plus 36% 
Total $15,817,768 — 1% 








NSLI Reinstatements 


Nearly 900,000 World War II vet- 
erans reinstated lapsed National 
Service Life Insurance policies 
worth 5% billion dollars during the 
past 8 months under the liberal 
provisions still in effect, Veterans 
Administration has announced. 

Holders of lapsed term policies 
who have not yet reinstated have 
only a little more than two months 
in which to do so under the plan 
now available, VA said. 


Until January 1, 1948, such vet- 
erans need only fill out a three- 
question application form and pay 
two monthly premiums—one for 
the 3l-day grace period during 
which the insurance was continued 
without payment, and the other for 
the current month. 

Beginning next January 1, veter- 
ans with policies which have been 
lapsed for more than three months 
will be required to take a physical 
examination and qualify as insur- 
able risks. 

Term policiés issued prior to 


AWA aa 








Just what does Connecticut General’s “‘extra 
man””’ offer to a busy brokerage office? 


Take your own office . . . perhaps this morning you would 
like a sales presentation to show a ¢lient on a 10 payment 
retirement insurance contract with all premiums discounted 

or the answer to a technical question on a pension plan 

your Connecticut General man would have it in your 
hands promptly. The saving in your time is obvious. Our 
service for brokers has one aim . . . to bring to bear on a 
broker’s problems every facility of the Connecticut General 
organization, including underwriting, actuarial, legal and other 
specialized advice available through its Advisory Bureau. It 
is a service worth investigating . . . to obtain it, you need 
only call your nearest Connecticut General office. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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BETTER SERVICE 
THROUGH BETTER MEN 
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HEALTH INSURANCE, SALARY 
ALLOTMENT INSURANCE ANO AN. 
NUITIES ALL FORMS OF GROUP 
INSURANCE ano GROUP ANNUITIES 
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January 1, 1946 may be continued 
on that basis up to 8 years from 
date of issuance. For policies taken 
out after that date, the term period 
is 5 years. 

These policies may be converted 
to any one of the six permanent 
plans available at any time before 
expiration of the term. They are: 
ordinary life, 20-payment life, 30- 
payment life, 20-year endowment, 
endowment at age 60, and endow- 
ment at age 65. 

Total value of all the G. I. poli- 
cies in force amounted to more than 
$34.4 billion. Permanent forms ac- 
counted for over $14.4 billion of this 
total. 

NSLI term policies issued before 
January 1, 1946, may be continued 
for eight years from the effective 
date at the original rates, while 
such insurance issued after that 
date may be continued for five years 
on a term basis. 

Term policies do not accrue cash, 
loan, paid-up or extended insurance 
value. They may be converted at 


any time before the expiration of 
the term period to any of the six 
permanent plans available. 


Canadian Experience 1942-46 


The experience of life insurance 
companies in Canada over the last 
15 years shows, as might be expect- 
ed, wide fluctuations in production 
and persistency of volume of insur- 
ance. 

During the ten years 1932 to 1941, 
inclusive, which include most of the 
so-called depression years, the total 
volume of insurance effected was 
$6,644,854,707. The amount of such 
insurance and of the nearly seven 
billion in force at the end of 1931 
which was surrendered during the 
ten years for cash surrender values 
was $2,731,303,694.; the said cash 
surrender values, amounting to 
$655,413,500. net, contributed mater- 
ially to the protection of other as- 
sets, and to the maintenance of the 
liquid position of the holders, dur- 
ing the period. The amount of busi- 
ness lapsed during the period was 





Acacia Mutual Awarded American Red Cross Plaque 


William Montgomery, (left) president, Acacia Mutual, recently re- 
ceived a bronze plaque from the American Red Cross for cooperation 
in donating an entire floor in the company’s home office for a Blood 


Donor Center during World War II. 


On Mr. Montgomery’s left is J. 


Clifford Folger, chairman, district of Columbia Chapter, American Red 
Cross, who presented the plaque, and looking on is Fleet Admiral 
William F. Halsey, who was principal speaker at the presentation cere- 
monies, which were held at Acacia’s home office building. Standing 


behind plaque are left to right: 


Mrs Hubert H. Anderson and Mrs. 


Rogers M. Fred, both of the American Red Cross. 
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$2,372,067,310. and the_ total busij- 
nes in force at the end of 1941 ex. 
ceeded the amount in force at the 
end of 1931 by $737,323,459. 

During the five years 1942 to 
1946, inclusive, which include most 
of the war years, the amount of 
insurance effected was $5,119,271,651, 
The amount of such insurance and 
of the over seven billion five hun- 
dred million in force at the end of 
1941 which was surrendered during 
the five years for cash surrender 
values was $571,411,008., and the 
amount lapsed was $679,379,121. 
The amount of insurance in force 
at the end of 1946 was $11,102,667,- 
486., and exceeded the amount in 
force at the end of 1941 by $3,549,- 
940,173. 

Reducing to ratios the figures for 
the two periods in question, the 
amount effected in the five-years 
period was 77% of that effected in 
the ten-year period, the amount sur- 
rendered for cash surrender values 
21%; the amount lapsed 29% and 
the amount of increase in business 
in force 481% 


|! ! HUUUNTNLAMOUNLUEUNTEAEANAUSNi 11. 
OUISAMHUUAROVNLOOTOOTOUAEAUAAUAAO AT 

ECAUSE the talk of Wilfrid 

Sanders, co-director of the Can- 
adian Institute of Public Opinion, 
before the annual meeting of the 
LAA in Quebec City, Oct. 24, so 
completely backs up with unques- 
tionable authority many of the 
things I have had to say in this 
column during the past few years, 
I would like to devote my entire 
“Say-so” this month to a _ direct 
quote from his address. Mr. Sand- 
ers, during the course of his remarks, 
said: 

In discussing public attitudes in 
this country, I don’t intend to go 
very far back in history. Prior to 
1941, the neatest opinion weather- 
vanes we had were our elections, 
and during elections, national and 
international issues are apt to be- 
come mixed up with other factors— 
such as, for example, the personal- 
ities of various candidates, the num- 
ber of people who actually turn out 
and vote, and so on. So that the 
picture tends to become cloudy. 

However, it has been pretty ob- 
vious to everyone that in the last 
few years, there has been a social 
ferment in Canada which, I have 
reason to believe, has been more 
intense than in the United States, 





(Continued on Page 40) 
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DOWN SOUTH 
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URING the days of the TNEC investigation of in- 

surance practices, many critics of the business 
stressed the need for what they called “decentraliza- 
tion.” By that they apparently meant that too large a 
yolume of life insurance was being written by a rela- 
tively few companies, with company size playing a 
dominant role. While it is fairly obvious that nothing 
could be done about such business as was already on 
the books, it was intimated that changes could be 
wrought as regards new writings. Well, something 
like that “decentralization” is taking place throughout 
the South because of the number of new local com- 
panies which have recently been formed. The Southern 
Farm Bureau Life in Jackson, Miss.; the Citadel Life 
in Houston; the Piedmont Life in Atlanta; and many 
others have just come into the picture. 


EW local companies naturally do not take off the 

books of the big companies the business that is al- 
ready there. However, they have a marked influence on 
the new life insurance that is written. A new company 
such as the Dixie Insurance Company at Newnap, 
Ga., receives a considerable share of new local business, 
particularly when, as in the case of the Dixie, the 
directors are an unusually wealthy and prominent 
group of men. The overall effect is greatly to increase 
the market because the more companies and agents in 
the field, the larger the total volume. In addition, a 
bigger proportionate share of the new business written 
goes to the young local company. It may well be 
that, if this trend continues, it will bring about that 
very “decentralization” (at least as regards new busi- 
ness) which the critics had advocated: In the long 
run, it would probably operate in the direction of fix- 
ing, to some extent, the present size of the giant com- 
panies, or at any rate slowing down the speed with 
which they otherwise might hit higher billions of life 
insurance in force. 

Both sectional and local pride play a big part in the 
situation. However attractive the service and policies 
of a big out-of-State company, there is always a cer- 
tain percentage of the population in a particular State 
which can be swayed by the argument that “this is a 
home State institution.” Agents of new local companies 
naturally emphasize the point. 


T MAY, additionally, be noted that small local com- 
panies depend to no little extent on special and un- 
usual policies to build volume, particularly in their 
earlier years. This means that in some degree the 
business watches the new local company to see what 
kind of “experimentation” takes place. The big estab- 
lished companies cannot readily bring out a number 
of special contracts, nor would they be inclined to do 
%. Thus the new local company is often the proving 
ground for unusual contracts which may have features 
that will, in time, be incorporated into the life insurance 
sales structure. The situation in the South and South- 
west is currently of real interest to life insurance execu- 
lives everywhere, and the inauguration of new local 


‘ompanies throughout the area is a healthy economic 
sign, 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
and in some instances, more intense 
than in Britain. 

This has been evidenced in many 
ways. For example, back in 1943, 
when the public of Canada, United 
States, and Britain was asked: 
“After the war, would you like to 
see many changes or reforms made 
in this country, or would you rather 
have the country remain pretty 
much the way it was before the 
war?” We found some striking dif- 
ferences. 

In Canada, we found 71 per cent 
voting for changes. 

In Britain, only 57 per cent voted 
for changes, and 





In the United States only 32 per 
cent voted for changes. 

The majority in the United States 
wanted things to remain pretty 
much the way they were before the 
war. While you might quarrel with 
the question wording, any faults it 
might have had were common de- 
nominators, as the indentical ques- 
tion was asked in all three countries. 

I have mentioned that this sur- 
vey was taken in 1943, and it would 
seem, from the evidence which we 
have, that in this year the social 
ferment to which I have referred 
was at a high point. When this 
same question was repeated two 
years later—in April of 1945—the 
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KELLOGG KNOWS... 







CORN ISN'T EVERYBODY'S FAVORITE! 


It takes variety to tempt the family's taste 
when it comes to breakfast foods. 

Kids may like their Krumbles while Dad 
likes the crunch of Rice Krispies. 

Next day maybe Shredded Wheat gets the 
. but whatever the choice, 

Kellogg has the treat for every taste! 


3 
grief IS THE SPICE OF 


LIFE INSURANCE SELLING, T00! 


call. . 





And for a well balanced sales diet... General 
American Life Multiple Lines give you every 


MULTIPLE LINES 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENTS 


Annual — Single Premium . P ° 
° essential need. The General American Life man 
SALARY SAVINGS : . 
wt is equipped to sell personal coverage of every 
ANNUITIES : : , : 
Annual — Single Premium kind . . . juvenile, salary savings, Group or 


immediate & Deferred 
2 
PENSION TRUSTS 


Group 
Comprehensive Coverage 


. 
COMM. ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
Hospitclization 


Commercial Health and Accident. His “prod- 
ucts” cover every requirement...he can do 
the whole job. 





.... you're always in business with 
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GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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demand for changes or reform hag 
dropped in Canada from 71 to 64 pe 
cent. Today it would undoubtedly 
be still lower. 

As you perhaps know, we keep g 
continuing tab on the popular syp. 
port accorded our various politica] 
parties, and if you accept the fac 
that this demand for change will 
find its political outlet in the C.CF 
party, these political surveys serve 
to confirm my statement that i 
reached a peak in 1943. For the 
benefit of our American friends, | 
should perhaps explain that the 
C.C.F. party, or Co-operative Com- 
monwealth Federation, is, if not a 
socialist party, at least a reasonable 
facsimile of the same. According to 
our polls, the highest point yet 
reached by the C.C.F. was in the fall 
of 1943, at which time, they were 
virtually sharing popular support, on 
a 33-33-33 basis, with the Liberal 
Party and the Progressive Conserva- 
tives. Although one or two percent- 
age points don’t mean very much in 
sampling, due to the normal mar- 
gin of error, in September of 1943 
we actually found the C.C.F. a point 
or two ahead of both the two older 
parties. 

Support of this party has come 
down until today it is in third place, 
with about 16 per cent of the popv- 
lar vote, against the Progressive 
Conservative figure of around 27 and 
a Liberal figure of about 42 per cent. 

“Do you think workers would be 
better off if all the industries in 
Canada were owned and run by the 
Dominion Government or do you 
think that workers would be better 
off if these industries were left 
under private management?” 

(Fall, 1943—33% Public Owner- 
ship; Autumn, 1945—18%; Autumn, 
1947—19%). 

Because of the close similarity be- 
tween Canadian and United States 
cultures and economics, it is inter- 
esting to speculate as to why this so- 
cial ferment should have been #9 
pronounced in this country. Why, 
for example, it is that any third 
or socialist parties never seem t0 
get anywhere with the United States 
voters? 

My own personal opinion, is that 
the difference is more apparent than 
real, that there was such a move 
ment in United States, but that the 
real steam was taken out of it by 
Roosevelt’s New Deal, which drained 
off a lot of the leftwing support. ! 
may of course be wrong, and the ex- 
planation may lie in the fact that 
United States voters are more stable 
than Canadian, but I can’t quite buy 
that explanation. 

Now I would like to sttggest that 
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because this unrest, or whatever you 
want to call it, seems to have abated 
in this country, it would be most il- 
logical to dismiss this phenomenon 
of a few years ago, and assume that 
we will hear no more of it. If you 
have a Sharp pain in your heart, you 
don’t, if you are wise, refuse to go 
to a doctor for an examination 
simply because by. the time you 
reach his office, the pain has gone. 
It is a sympton of something, and 
if it happens once, it can happen 
again. 


MUMIA ALT 
AON NULUUT EAA 


TREMENDOUS amount of 

wrestling with difficult and 
pressing problems will be sand- 
wiched between layer upon layer 
of fun and pleasure at the winter 
meeting of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners at the 
Flamingo Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla., 
Dec. 7-11. The tentative program, 
recently announced, is as follows: 


Sunday, Dec. 7 

Afternoon—Meeting of executive 
committee. 

Evening—Get acquainted cocktail 
party on grounds of Flamingo; buffet 
supper, water show at Flamingo 
pool. 

Monday, Dec. 8 


Morning—Opening of convention 
and business meetings. 

Noon—Lunch. 

Afternoon— Committee meetings, 
reception and cocktail dance. 

Evening—Banquet. 


Tuesday, Dec. 9 


Morning—Committee meetings 
and plenary session. 

Noon—Men’s luncheon at Fla- 
mingo; ladies’ luncheon at La Gorce 
Country Club with fashion show and 
vaudeville. 

Afternoon—Plenary session. 

Evening — Pamunkey Tribe of 
Real Indians ceremony (men only); 
entertainment to be arranged for 
ladies, 


Wednesday, Dec. 10 


Morning—Committee meetings 
and plenary session. 

Noon—Lunch. 

Afternoon—Entertaining. Guests 
will probably have their choice of: 
horse racing at Gulfstream Park; 
golf at Normandy Isle, Bayshore, or 
Municipal course; swimming at some 
large beach that has cabanas, such 
as Roney Plaza or McFadden-Deau- 
ville; boat sightseeing trip around 


canals and islands; land sightseeing 
to all points of interest in Dade 
county, such as Hialeah Race Track, 
Seminole Indian village, etc.; deep 
sea fishing. 


Thursday, Dec. 11 
Morning—Final business session. 


Attractive rates on trip by plane 
or boat to Havana have been made 
for those wishing to take this trip, 
beginning Friday, Dec. 2. 

Dog racing will be available each 
night for those desiring to go to 
the tracks. 

Swimming pool and tennis courts 


on grounds of Flamingo will be 
available for guests. 


* * ~ 


Institute of Life Insurance—Life 
insurance companies were urged to 
maintain a “nice balance” between 
clinical medicine and actuarial 
studies in their medical underwrit- 
ing last week by Dr. Albert O. 
Jimenis, associate medical director 
of Metropolitan Life and retiring 
president of the Association of Life 
Insurance Medical Directors of 
America. 

Speaking at the Association’s 56th 

(Continued on Page 43) 





FOR THE 
GANDER 


Tas LIFE UNDERWRITER who sells income secu- 
rity for his client is entitled to the same thing for 


himself. 


Yet no agent's income is safer than the renewals* 


on which it is based. 


That's another reason more Occidental agents are 
selling Life Insurance in combination with Acci- 
dent & Sickness these days. 

Both the Life Insurance and the Accident & Sick- 
ness stay on the books better when sold in com- 
bination 

This is noticeable when the policyholder is well 
and healthy. It’s even more noticeable when dis- 
ability cuts off his normal income. 

Combination policies thus insure your renewals 
while they insure the policyholder's insurance. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE Insurance Company 
of Califor 


"We pay lifetime renewals-they last as long as you do” 
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» THE COMPANY BACK OF THE CONTRACT 
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BALANCED GEOGRAPHIC MARKET 


0 NE of the 
greatest tests of a life 
insurance company is 
the diversity of the 
great markets and 
people it serves. 


A sound balance 
among _— metropolitan, 
town and rural areas 
is essential for con- 
tinued successful oper- 
ation and_ healthy 


growth. 


Fidelity has that bal- 
ance... general 
agencies in thirty-six 
states serving so many 
people so well that 
since 194] 
ance in force has in- 
creased from $382,- 
940,982 to its present 
more than $510,- 
000,000. 


our insur- 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 
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TEAGUE DESIGNS ANALAGRAPH FOR MUTUAL BENEFIT 





Modern industrial design has been 
applied to the “sales tools” of the 
life insurance agent for the first 
time by any company, in the rede- 
signing of the patented “Anala- 
graph” of the Mutual Benefit Life 
of Newark. Industrial Designer 
Walter Dorwin Teague, noted for 
many “firsts” in design, was com- 
missioned for this job, according to 
an announcement by H. Bruce 
Palmer, superintendent of agencies 
of the Mutual Benefit. 

The Analagraph is a device en- 
abling a man to analyze and picture 
in graph form (as the name 
“Analagraph” indicates) the factors 
that affect his financial future—for 
himself and his dependents. He 
records his earnings (salary and in- 
come from investments, such as 
War Bonds, etc.) and his budget re- 
quirements. 

With the aid of sliding rules, he 
charts the future income necessary 
to meet budget requirements as 
these increase or are reduced in the 
future. This takes into considera- 
tion such things as the up-and- 
down-costs over the years when 
children are in school; periods of 
repayments on mortgages; what and 
when Social Security payments or 
pension benefits will be received; 
what additional money for retire- 





ment years will be necessary, ete. 

The trained Analagrapher then 
takes this chart and works out a 
program which will help this man 
accomplish his desired purposes—of 
having future income in _ the 
amounts and at the times required. 
Based on the man’s income, his 
present life insurance and other in- 
vestments, and his income needs, 
the program is a tailor-made an- 
swer to the man’s individual finan- 
cial problem. 

The Teague-designed Analagraph 
has both grace and charm—so com- 
pact, in its 6 x 9% maroon leather 
case, it fits in a man’s pocket, weigh- 
ing only 17 ounces because made of 
aluminum with plastic sliding rules. 
This contrasts with the old heavy 
leather brief case model, measuring 
14 x 15 and weighing over 3 pounds. 
Along with its improved appear- 
ance, size, and ease of operation, the 
new Analagraph will be produced 
at a considerably reduced cost. 

The first Analagraph, patented by 
the Mutual Benefit in. 1937, was 2 
pioneer in the field of programming 
devices in the life insurance busi- 
ness. It was developed as part of 
that company’s emphasis on quality 
selling through programming and 
the intensive training required fo 
proficiency in this type of work. 
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(Continued from Page 41) 
annual meeting held in New York 
City Oct. 23 and 24, Dr. Jimenis de- 
clared the insurance applicant’s own 
physician learns more about his in- 
dividual cases but is rarely able to 
follow large numbers of patients so 
as to measure their longevity. Mor- 
tality studies supplement this in- 
dividual investigation, he said, and 
give valuable aid to the underwriter. 

More than 260 doctors from 
United States and Canadian com- 
panies attended the Association’s 
two-day meeting at which Dr. Al- 
bert J. Robinson was elected presi- 
dent for the coming year. Vice- 
president and medical director of 
Connecticut General Life, Dr. Rob- 
inson is a former chairman of the 
Medical Section of the American 
Life Convention and is presently a 
member of its examiners’ committee. 

Other officers elected were first 
vice-president, Dr. Edwin G. Davis, 
medical director, Prudential; second 
vice-president, Dr. Harry E. Unger- 
leider, medical director, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, and editor 
of the proceedings; Dr. James R. 
Gudger, medical director, Mutual 
Life, New York. Dr. Henry B. Kirk- 
land, associate medical director, 
Pruduential, was re-elected secre- 
tary and Dr. Walter A. Reiter, vice- 
president and medical director, Mu- 
tual Benefit, was re-elected treas. 


* * * 


Life Office Management Associa- 
tion—‘“‘Opportunity Knocks On Your 
Door” is the title of the unusual 
eight-page informational booklet is- 
sued last month by the Life Office 
Management Association Institute. 
Based on copy prepared by Charles 
M. Taylor, assistant secretary of 
Provident Mutual Life and a mem- 
ber of the educational council of the 
L.O.M.A., the booklet explains to 
life insurance employees why they 
should learn more about the busi- 
ness in which they earn their liv- 
ing and how the L.O.M.A. Institute 
courses help them do it. The book- 
let’s simple and informal style has 
been so effective in stimulating life 
insurance education that practically 
all member companies have re- 
quested additional shipments of it. 
One company has ordered 9200 
copies, 6000 for distribution to field 
Office staffs. 

The L.OM.A. Institute will aug- 
ment its educational program by re- 
leasing a “Student’s Manual” and a 
“Quiz Book” for Course I. These 
new publications, together with In- 
Structor’s Manuals issued earlier, 
provide the institute with a complete 
Set of instructional and study aids 


for its introductory course. Atten- 
tion is now being directed toward 
preparing similar materials for the 
advanced course. 

* * * 

NALU—The 1948 Convention of 
the Million Dollar Round Table of 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters will be held in French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Indiana, Sept. 18-22, announces Paul 
H. Dunnavan, C.L.U., Canada Life, 
Minneapolis, newly elected chair- 
man of the organization. Mr. Dun- 


navan stated that French Lick was 
selected as the location of the 1948 
Round Table meeting when the Na- 
tional Association found it neces- 
sary to cancel its plans to hold its 
1948 national convention on the 
coast. 
. 7. * 

Institute of Life Insurance—Ten 
life insurance companies were 
elected to membership in the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance at the last 
meeting of the board of directors, it 
was announced by Holgar J. John- 
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A sex gland composed of innumerable small ©” 
coiled tubes, the prostate surrounds the ure- 4 


thra below the bladder. With advancing age 
the gland often enlarges, sometimes ham-— 
pering urination. Recent surgical techniques * 
make possible the removal of the obstruction 
with minimum discomfort and with nearly 
100% recovery. At left: Enlarged prostate 
before resection of abnormal tissue (dotted 
lines indicate size of pormal prostate and 
urethra). Below: Abnormal tissue removed. © 








Development of the resectoscope (one type 
illustrated above) in the 1930's enabled 
removal of prostatic enlargement without 
abdominal incision and with virtually no 
discomfort to the patient. 
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Longer life for people past 40 


Sometime after age 45, nearly every 
man may expect enlargement of the 
prostate gland. With advancing age, 
the swelling may interfere with the 
passage of urine from the bladder. In 
the great majority of cases the condi- 
tion is simply a benign enlargement of 
the gland tissue which responds readily 
to medical or surgical treatment. 

About eight per cent of all men who 
reach 60 require prostate surgery and 
the percentage rises at later ages. 

As late as 1930, the prostate oper- 
ation was a dreaded ordeal with mor- 
tality as high as40%. Today, advanced 
surgical techniques have reduced deaths 
to as low as 4 of 1%—with 10 times 
as many operations. The modern sur- 
gical procedure, called transurethral 


resection, requires no incision and need 
now hold no fears at any age. 

Modern resection of the prostate is. 
typical of today’s technical advances 
in surgery — of the chest, stomach, 
heart, bones, brain and colon. All con- 
tribute much to geriatrics, the science 
of helping older people enjoy life longer. 
All are helping to give the 40-year-old 
man or woman the promise of at least 
another thirty years of enjoyable living. 

Full enjoyment of these years calls 
for financial solvency, best attained 
through a sound program of savings 
and life insurance. Your NWNL agent, 
paid not primarily for how much in- 
surance he sells you but for what you 
keep in force, has a strong interest to 
provide you with exactly the life insur- 
ance you need and can afford. 
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son, Institute president. These, with 
two additional companies elected 
at an earlier board meeting, 
brought the Institute’s membership 
to 153 companies. 

The new companies elected at the 
last meeting were: Empire State 
Mutual Life, Jamestown, N. Y.; Jef- 
ferson National Life, Indianapolis; 
Manhattan Life, New York; Modern 
Life, St. Paul; Monumental Life, 
Baltimore; National Home Life, St. 
Louis; Old Dominion Life, Rich- 
mond; Rio Grande National Life, 
Dallas; State National Life, St. 
Louis; Woodmen Central Life, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

The two previously elected were 
the Life Insurance Company of 
Georgia, Atlanta, and Mutual Sav- 
ings Life, St. Louis. 

« * . 

Industrial Insurers Conference— 
The Industrial Insurers Conference 
will lead its membership back into 
the deep south for its 39th annual 
meeting which will be held at the 
General Oglethorpe Hotel, Wilming- 
ton Island, Savannah, May 19-22, 
1948. 

The executive Committee, meeting 
in Chicago last month selected this 
site from among many bids due to 





the fact that the facilities available 
fit the type of program which has 
become so popular with member- 
company executives and their wives. 


AMA—The Agency Management 
Association has embarked on three 
new surveys dealing with practices 
of companies in recruiting men di- 
rectly from college, premium collec- 
tion procedure and their relation to 
persistency, and premium income 
and loss ratios of member companies 
writing accident and health business. 

In a circular letter to member 
companies, Charles J. Zimmerman, 
assistant managing director, ex- 
plained that the committee on rela- 
tions with universities was deeply 
interested in the college recruiting. 

“The committee wishes to survey 
present practices with the thought 
in mind that the time may be ripe 
to work out a coordinated plan 
which will be of benefit to all par- 
ticipating companies,” Mr. Zimmer- 
man wrote. 

The preliminary statistical survey 
on premium income and loss ratios 
of accident and health business was 
presented at the accident and health 
meeting on Nov. 14, the final day of 
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the Agency Management Associa. 
tion’s annual meeting in Chicago, 
7 + »~ 

Institute of Home Office Under. 
writers—The new officers of the 
Institute of Home Office Under. 
writers, elected last month, include: 
President, Robert B. Caplinger, vice. 
president, Reserve Loan Life, Dal- 
las; executive vice-president, N. 
Murray Longworth, assistant secre. 
tary, United Benefit Life, Omaha; 
vice-president and editor, William 
H. Neeley, vice-president, Southern 
Farm Bureau Life, Jackson, Miss,; 
secretary-treasurer, John T. Acree, 
Jr., executive vice-president, Lin- 
coln Income Life, Louisville. 

Members elected to the executive 
committee are: James D. Renn, sec. 
retary, Peninsular Life, Jacksonville 
and William H. Harrison, under- 
writing secretary, Security Mutual 
Life, Binghamton, N, Y. Members 
retained on the executive committee 
are: Walter E. McIntosh, under- 
writer, Interstate Life and Accident, 
Chattanooga; James Q. Taylor, 
underwriting director, Northwestern 
National Life, Minneapolis; John B. 
Ulrey, chief underwriter, American 
United Life, Indianapolis; Carl M. 
Young, assistant secretary, Farmers 
and Bankers Life, Wichita, Kansas 
and Charles J. Smith, assistant sec- 


retary, Pan-American Life, New 
Orleans. 

. Sol * 
November 12-14, 1947—Agency 


Management Association (Annual 
Meeting) —Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

December 7-10, 1947—National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commis- 
sioners (Winter Meeting)—Fla- 
mingo Hotel, Miami Beach, Flor- 
ida. ; 

December 16, 1947—Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel (Annual 
Meeting)—Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City. 

December 17-18, 1947—Life Insur- 
ance Association of America (An- 
nual Meeting) — Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City. 

December 19, 1947—Institute of Life 
Insurance (Annual Meeting)— 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City. 


MMMM 00 A 


COMPANIES 


MNIGNAUABUGHA 

Massachusetts Mutual—Highlight- 
the recent three-day annual con- 
ference of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual’s general agents association at 
the Hotel del Coronado, Coronado, 
Cal., was an address by Alexander 
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JOHN HANCOCK H. O. BLDG. 


With simple ceremony, the 
cornerstone of what is to be the 
tallest business building in the 
City of Boston, when completed, 
was laid Oct. 14 by President 
Paul F. Clark of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life. 

The John Hancock’s home office 
addition, excavation for which 
was started in March 1946, even 
now towers above its neighbors, 
23 stories of steel work having 
been completed.. The building 
will be 26 stories high with a 
lantern tower and is expected to 
be completed sometime in 1949. 

The new addition has been 
made necessary by the consistent 
growth and expansion of the 
John Hancock. Insurance in force 
has increased five-fold and assets 
eight-fold since the company 
moved into its present bullding 
in 1922. The present home office 
building, together with this new 
addition, will house the com- 
pany’s 5,000 employees now 
located in five separate buildings. 





T. Maclean, company president. He 
reviewed the progress of the 96- 
year old company, emphasizing the 
gains made during the current 
year, 

Officers of the association pre- 
siding were Charles H. Schaaff, 
CLU, president, Rochester, N. Y.; 
John W. Yates, vice-president, Los 
Angeles; and Lovell H. Cook, CLU, 


secretary - treasurer, Springfield, 
Mass. Members of the program 
committee are Alvin T. Haley, 


CLU, Greensboro; Frank T. Mc- 
Nally, Minneapolis; and F. J. Van 
Stralen, CLU, San Francisco. 
President Schaaff opened the ses- 
sion by reviewing the activities of 
the organization during the past 
year. Mr. Cook, as secretary-trea- 
Surer, conducted the roll-call and 
Teported on by-laws. 


Chester O. Fischer, company 
vice-president, introduced the new 
general agents. An address, “Pro- 
gramming the General Agent’s 
Estate,” was given by George E. 
Lackey, CLU, Detroit. Expanding 
this subject, John F. Handy, com- 
pany associate counsel, discussed 
“Pitfalls to be Avoided.” 

Highlights of the sessions were 
an address by vice-president 
Fischer, on “Agency Department 
Plans and Operations,” two panel 
discussions on “Recruiting Plans in 
Action” and “My Agency Plans for 
1948;” and an address by Lawrence 
E. Simon, a general agent for the 
company at New York City, “The 
Life Insurance Market in 1948.” 

x + * 

National Life—The recent meet- 
ing of the Mortgage Bankers As- 
sociation of America at the Hotel 
Statler in Cleveland brought out 
1,600 bankers from all parts of 
the country. The National Life 
of Montpelier, Vt., was represented 
at the meeting by four officers and 
about 100 loan correspondents. 

L. Douglas Meredith, executive 
vice-president of the National Life, 
chairman of its finance committee 
and author of a recent book “How 
to Buy a House,” was elected a 


director of the Mortgage Bankers 
Association. 


. * 2 
American National—James_ R. 
Adams, C.L.U., consultant and 


training specialist of the Agency 
Management’ Association, joined 
American National of Galveston, 
Tex., Nov. 1, as director of agencies 
for the Southeastern Division of 
that company with headquarters 
in Birmingham, accordjng to W. L. 
Vogler, executive vice-president. 
As director of agencies for the 
Southeastern Division, Mr. Adams, 
who became widely known in the 
life insurance business through his 
work as director of the Associa- 
tion’s schools in agency manage- 


ment, will have charge of the 
company’s ordinary agencies in 
Alabama, Florida} Mississippi, 
Louisanna, Georgia. 

* * * 


Metropolitan—Frederick H. Ecker, 
chairman of the board, Metropoli- 
tan Life, New York, was presented 
with a gold medal at the 20th an- 
niversary celebration of the Hun- 
Gred Year Association of New 
York, held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, Oct. 30. 

The selection of Mr. Ecker as re- 
cipient of this award, on the basis 
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of his outstanding achievement for 
New York City through his activi- 
ties in the construction of better 
housing and his numerous civic and 
welfare interests, is in direct ac- 
cordance with the aims and pur- 
poses of the association which 
include the preservation, fostering 
and perpetuation of the high ideals 
and worthy traditions that have 
been handed down through the 
years in the business and profes- 
sional life of the City of New 
York. 
a * . 

Connecticut General — Philip 
Hewes has been appointed assist- 
ant director of sales research for 
the Connecticut General Life, Hart- 
ford, according to an announcement 
by vice-president Stuart F. Smith. 

Mr. Hewes was graduated from 
Hartford Public High School in 
1921, and from Yale University in 
1925. He was associated with the 
Agency Management Association 
from 1926 until Nov. 1935, when he 


became executive secretary to 
Governor Wilbur H. Cross. 
In 1939 Mr. Hewes joined the 


company as a representative in its 
home office agency. During his first 
year, he qualified for the vice- 
presidents’ club, an honor open 


only to new men who achieve 
outstanding records. In 1941 he was 
granted a leave of absence and 
became state administrator of the 
War Savings Staff. He was com- 
missioned a lieutenant in the Navy 
in 1942, was subsequently advanced 
to lieutenant-commander, and was 
attached to a carrier air group in 
the Pacific. He was placed on in- 
active duty in Oct., 1945 and re- 
joined the Connecticut General in 
its home office agency department. 
* + 

Aetna Life—Dr, Parker M. Cort, 
associate medical director of Aetna 
Life, Hartford, has been retired at 
his own request. Dr. Cort has been 
associated with the Aetna Life for 
20 years, and, before that, was 
engaged in the general practice of 
medicine in Springfield, Mass. 

~ + + 

Penn Mutual—The Penn Mutual 
Life, Philadelphia, has completed a 
series of six conferences to train all 
its general agents on rate changes, 
values, and new policy provisions 
which will be effective Dec. 1, 1947. 

Two groups representative of 
agency and actuarial departments 
carried the story to the general 
agents so they could in turn ef- 
fectively present it to their under- 


writers. In ten hours of concep. 
trated study they were given , 
course of instruction which jp. 
cluded (1) a historical review of 
rate changes in the past 100 years 
(2) a survey of the conditions 
which make changes desirable, (3) 
the new rate book and _ illustra. 
tions, (4) new policy provisions 
and application forms. At the end 
of the sessions a 54 page text-book 
was distributed to be used by 
general agents in training thei 
underwriters. 
* + * 


John Hancock Mutual—Harold J. 
Taylor has been appointed as. 
seciate general counsel for John 
Hancock Mutual, Boston. Mr 
Taylor, who has been associate 
counsel for the past 14 years had 
previously been associated with 
the Massachusetts Insurance De- 
partment where he served as coun- 
sel. A graduate of Boston College 
he took his Bachelor of Laws De- 
gree at Boston University Law 
School and began his career in the 
office of a former district attorney 
of Suffolk County, Mass. He is the 
author of numerous treatises on 
insurance law which have appeared 
in law reviews and elsewhere and 
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is a member of the Association 


of Life Insurance Counsel. 
* +. * 


Massachusetts Mutual—Leland J. 
Kalmbach, first vice-president of 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, 
has been elected a vice-president 
of Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
Springfield, effective Jan. 1, 1948. 
He has been associated with the 
Lincoln National since 1924, and 
has served on the board of directors 
of that company since 1937. 

Mr. Kalmbach is a graduate of 
the University of Michigan and is 
a member of the honorary society 
Phi Beta Kappa. He is a fellow of 
both the Actuarial Society of 
America and the American Insti- 
tute of Actuaries, and is a vice- 
president of the latter actuarial 
body; he is also treasurer of the 
MIB. executive committee. Being 
acquainted in the home office of 
virtually every life insurance com- 
pany in the United States, he is one 
of the country’s well-known in- 
surance executives. 

* * * 


Lincoln National—Vice-president 
Walter O. Menge, F.A.S., F.A.LA., 
has been placed in charge of the 
reinsurance activities of Lincoln 
National Life, Fort Wayne, follow- 
ing the resignation of Leland J. 
Kalmbach. Mr. Menge and Edward 
D. Auer, vice-president in charge 
of mortgage and real estate in- 
vestments, have been elected to the 
board of directors. The following 
members of the staff will have in- 
creased responsibilities in serving 
reinsurance clients: Herbert A. 
Winters, reinsurance secretary; 
Victor C. d’Unger, assistant secre- 
tary; Paul N. Mantz, assistant 
secretary and John Phelps, rein- 


surance supervisor. 
* * > 


Metropolitan Life—John S. Ray, 
formerly assistant vice-president in 
the field management division of 
Metropolitan Life, New York, has 
been appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies in charge of 
developing the company’s life in- 
surance service in Texas, it was 
announced by Leroy A. Lincoln, 
president of the company. The 
appointment was effective Nov. Ist. 
Mr. Ray will be associated in this 
work with Clifton E. Reynolds, 
Superintendent of agencies for the 
company’s southwestern territory in 
which Texas is being included. 

Mr. Ray’s appointment follows 
the Metropolitan’s decision to ex- 
pand its service in Texas and to 
establish district offices in Dallas, 


‘ 


Fort Worth, and Houston in the 
near future, and in other cities if 
and when this is advisable. Mr. 
Ray’s headquarters are in Dallas. 
aa + - 

Massachusetts Mutual—New offi- 
cers of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life general agents association 
elected during the annual con- 
ference of the organization at 
Coronado, Cal., Oct. 28-30 are: 


_John W. Yates, Los Angeles, presi- 


dent; Lovell H. Cook, CLU, Spring- 
field, Mass., vice-president; and 
Angus B. Rosborough, CLU, Jack- 
sonville, secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Yates, formerly vice-presi- 
dent, succeeds Charles H. Schaaff 
of Rochester, N. Y. One of the best 
known and most succeasful life 
insurance men in America, Mr. 
Yates was made general agent for 
the company at Detroit in 1923, 
transferring to Los Angeles in 
1933. 

* » * 

Union Mutual Life—Executives of 
the Union Mutual Life, Portland, 
were prominent in their volunteer 
efforts during Maine’s fire crisis. 

Vice-presidents Harold D. Lang 
and Carleton G. Lane; Robert C. 
Russ, assistant director of agencies; 


Frank B. Maxim, agency secretary; 
Stephen W. Johnson, controller; 
Albert McLennan, mortgage field 
supervisor; John Carnochan, 
director of training; and Charles 
H. Seavey, assistant secretary, were 
among those who aided in attempt- 
ing to curb the fire menace. 
* + . 

New England Mutual—George 
Willard Smith, president of New 
England Mutual, Boston, has been 
elected a member of the board of 
trustees of the New England Mus- 
eum of Natural History. The an- 
nounceemnt was made Oct. 22, 
following the annual meeting in 
Boston. 

* * * 

Sun Life—H. P. Thornhill has 
been named second vice-president 
of Sun Life Assurance, Canada, 
while A. M. Campbell, F. J. Cun- 
ningham, and J. A. McAllister have 
been promoted to assistant general 
managers, according to an an- 
nouncement made by Arthur B. 
Wood, president, following a meet- 
ing of the board of directors. H. P. 
Thornhill, who now becomes 
second vice-president and _ treas- 
urer, has been associated with the 
company for more than 24 years, 
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and has held the post of treasurer 
since June, 1946. 


* * * 


Mutual Benefit—The Mutual 
Benefit Life, Newark, has just 
opened its first mortgage loan office 
in the northwest, in the Fernwell 



























Building, Spokane, Washington, 
and is now ready to negotiate loans 
on farm and_ city properties. 


Operating under the management 
of Grant E. Silvernale, the office 
will handle mortgages for farms in 
the states of Washington, Oregon 
and Idaho and city property in the 
vicinity of Spokane. 

*« «. * 


Manhattan Life—A $6,000,000 sub- 
mitted business goal has been set 
for the Edmondson Month football 
championship, honoring Vincent W. 
Edmondson, agency vice-president 
of The Manhattan Life, New York. 
The two “teams” are made up of 
the Eastern and the Western agen- 
cies of the company. 





























Architect’s drawing of new branch which Bloomingdale Bros., Inc., 
New York, will operate in the main shopping center at Fresh Meadows, 
the New York Life’s housing development in Queens, Long Island. 
Work on “Bloomingdale’s Fresh Meadows” will start this fall and the 
store is scheduled to open August, 1948. With over 3,000 apartments, 
Fresh Meadows will be a complete community of some 10,000 population. 





New England Mutual—The fourth 
Agency building training seminar 
in New England Mutual’s post-war 
educational program opened Nov. 3 
at the home office in Boston, under 
the chairmanship of Homer C. 
Chaney, director of agencies. Four- 
teen general agents and supervisors 
were invited to participate in this 
comprehensive six-day course. 

Home office executives and mem- 
bers of the agency department led 
discussions and clinics devoted to 
advanced techniques in selecting, 































CHAIN REACTION 


Salesmen of most commodities leave few en- 
during monuments to their accomplishments. 
The life insurance salesman, however, sets 
in motion a chain reaction which may con- 
tinue dispensing good to generations yet un- 
born. The father whose foresight guarantees 
a college education for his son through life 
insurance, at the same time broadens the 
economic horizons of his grandchildren and 
Engineering the release of 
this timeless, beneficent force is a special 
Satisfaction of the career underwriter. 


their offspring. 
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hiring, and training new _ under- 
writers, as well as retraining ex- 
perienced men. This was_ the 
seventeenth in a series of training 
courses conducted by the company 
for the benefit of its field force. 


* * * 


California Western States—H. 
Harold Leavey, vice-president and 
general counsel of California- 
Western States Life, Sacramento, 
has been appointed a member of 
the State Advisory Committee of 
the California Legislatures Joint 
Interim Committee for the revision 
of the State Constitution. The ad- 
visory committee is made up of 
persons familiar with constitutional 
problems of agricultural, commer- 
cial, industrial, employer, employee 
and other groups in California. 


* * * 


Prudential of America—A_ sug: 
gestions award of $2,500—the larg- 
est ever made by Prudential In- 
surance, Newark, through its 33 
year old employee _ suggestion 
system—was won this week by 
Paul D. Price, a supervising ap- 
prover in the Unclaimed Equities 
Division. 

The award to Price topped a lis! 
of 308 presentations totalling mor 
than $7,000 that were made t 
Prudential employees in recogni- 
tion of suggestions adopted durin 
the past month for improvement 
in company systems and _ proce 
dures. 
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Agency System Vital 
To Life Insurance 


Whatever challenges have been 
made to life insurance boil down 
to challenges to the agency system, 
said Mr. J. Roger Hull, vice-presi- 
dent and manager of agencies for 
the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York. Mr. Hull was 
one of four speakers participating 
in an ALC seminar on major move- 
ments in life insurance marketing. 

“The life insurance business says 
and I believe can prove,” Mr. Hull 
declared “that the present system is 
worth what it costs because no 
other system has been devised 
which distributes the vital services 
of life insurance to anything like 
an adequate extent. . 

“This defense of the agency sys- 
tem means that in comparison to 
other systems it must do three 
things—present to a greater pro- 
portion of the population the oppor- 
tunity to obtain the protection and 
security offered by life insurance; 
insure that the needs of the public 
are more realistically and intelli- 
gently applied; and encourage more 
individual policyholders to keep 
their protection and security pro- 
grams and to provide them sufficient 








Nounrished by VITAMIN “S” 


Starting from scratch in November 1945, State Mutual’s 
Group Department has shown an almost unbelievable growth. 
Fed by Vitamin “S” ... . that’s the sales vitamin compounded 
from a large volume of quality business received from many 
. its rapid rise is one of the outstanding organi- 
zational achievements in the Group Insurance field. For the 
first six months of this year, State Mutual Group Life sales 
were 106% of the sales for the entire year 1946. 

With a complete line of coverage, streamlined accounting 
procedure, fast, friendly claim service and a sales organization 


on its toes, STATE MUTUAL IS DOING THINGS in the 


sources .. 


Group field as in others. 
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flexfbility to cover their changing 
needs,” 

Urging greater research into the 
marketing of life insurance to re- 
duce costs and fulfill these obliga- 
tions, Mr. Hull declared that if the 
business were keeping pace with 
the market research carried on in 
other industries, it would be 
spending almost two and one-half 
million dollars annually. Today, 
he said, the total being spent 
amounts to only a small proportion 
of this amount. 

Pointing out that the distribution 
problems of the various life insur- 
ance companies are basically the 
same, Mr. Hull said the business 
has an opportunity to pool its ex- 
perience, and research on a suffi- 
ciently large scale to get answers of 
wide applicability and usefulness 
through the new program of the 
Agency Management Association. 


Market Research Helps 
Average Earnings Problem 


A comprehensive program of 
market research will go far to- 
wards solving the perennial problem 
of agency management — namely, 
how to maintain the average earn- 
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ings of agents at a level which will 
hold down turnover, according to 
W. R. Jenkins, vice-president of 
Northwestern National Life, in a 
talk before ALC leaders recently. 

Doubling of the induction rate 
and near-doubling of the termina- 
tion rate in 1946 show that the 
problem is still very much alive and 
unsolved, Mr. Jenkins stated. In his 
address he outlined a market re- 
search program which he feels will 
provide many of the missing an- 
swers. 

Agency management, said Mr. 
Jenkins, “tried to remedy their 
problems by such means as better 
selection, better training and ad- 
vanced methods of supervision— 
all in an effort to improve the 
quality, and thus the earning ability 
of the agents. 

The war, however, and not the 
efforts of agency management solved 
the problem, he explained. The 
shortage of manpower and hence 
sharp increase in volume per agent 
had the inevitable effect of cutting 
the termination rate to an all-time 
low. 

“It needs no demonstrating,” con- 
tinued Mr. Jenkins, “to show that 
better selection, better training and 
better supervision cannot of them- 
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selves solve this problem of effective 
control of our agency expansion in 
good times and bad. 

“Although quality of manpower 
is ever-important, to ignore quan- 
tity will only drive out of the busi- 
ness many good, well-selected and 
well-trained men.” 


As a long step towards solution 
of this agency problem, Mr. Jenkins 
recommended a modern control— 
market research. To develop market 
research to serve agency manage- 
ment’s purpose, he emphasized that 
the following information would be 
necessary: (1) sales of new Ordi- 
nary business by counties and by 
large urban centers; (2) a census of 
full-time agents by these same 
counties and urban centers; (3) a 
reasonably accurate series of corre- 
lations of new sales with economic 
factors; (4) insurance in force by 
counties and by urban centers. 

This information would have 
many possible uses, according to 
Mr. Jenkins—among them would be 
the correction of excessive local 
market pressure. 


Market research could be used in 
another important area, he said— 
namely, to determine just what the 
basic market of life insurance is. 
The teaching of prospecting and 
market building in our business to- 
day is still far too elemenatry, Mr. 
Jenkins declared. 

Citing the work being done at 
Northwestern National on this 
problem, Mr. Jenkins said that a 
detailed study of the markets of 
several of their very high-grade 
producers has brought up the fol- 
lowing preliminary conclusions: 


Volume of New Ordinary Insurance Sales Per Agent 
And Agents’ Terminations 











Full-Time New Business Volume Per Full-Time Agents’ 
Year Agents Less 10%* Agent Rounded Termination Rates 
1934 33,362 $1,805.975.100 $ 54,000 (Est. up 
1935 31,374 1 866,509,100 59,000 to 40%, 
Prewar 1936 28,859 1,855,871, 100 64,000 or more) 
Years 1937 27,524 1,959,530,400 71,000 
1938 27,439 1,780,837,200 65,000 
1939 26,072 1,683,656, 100 65,000 
1940 25,149 1 ,668,013,200 66,000 37% 
1941 22,991 1,836,243,900 80,000 34 
War 1942 20,188 1,665,050,400 82,000 33 
Years 1943 16,763 1,846,251 ,100 110,000 31 
1944 16,571 2,189,006, 100 132,000 20 
1945 17,084 2,430,000,000 142,000 18 





* Full-time agents are assumed to sell 90% of the new ordinary business; part-time agents 


or brokers are presumed to sell 10%. 


Note: The first three columns are based on reports of 35 companies doing somewhat over 


one-fourth of the ordinary business. 


cover those companies and a somewhat larger group—él in all. 


ment Association, File 431.) 


Terminations 1940 through 1945 in the last column 


(From Agency Manage- 





“First, there seems to be very 
little evidence that ‘centers of in- 
fluence,’ such as we urge our sales- 
men to cultivate as a major pros- 
pecting technique, actually proved a 
fruitful method of market building. 


“Secondly, this lack of substantial 
‘centers of influence’ in the markets 
built by these men had two very 
marked exceptions—these agents’ 
wives and the agents themselves 
appear to be distinct ‘centers of in- 
fluence.’ This study suggests that 
perhaps the most important single 
factor in the success of a new agent 
and the rapidity of his market de- 
velopment lies in this question: Is 
he or is his wife already a ‘center 
of influence’ at the time he is placed 
under contract? 


“Thirdly, it was found that the 
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market-building process is one of 
constantly and continuously chang- 
ing the circle of people he contacts 
socially and in a business way. 


“The plain fact is that in each case 
extension of the agent’s area of 
fruitful contacts came predomin- 
antly from people he met not as 
‘Agent Jones’ carrying out a planned 
prospecting technique but from 
people he met as plain ‘John Jones, 
citizen.’ 

“Another thing which has raised 
some questions in our minds is the 
discovery that these men were ap- 
parently unable to develop so- 
called ‘endless chains.’ Most of their 
chains end after one or two links 
have been formed, and the exten- 
sion of the chain led to a poorer 
class of prospect and lower quality 
business.” 


Mr. Jenkins pointed out, however, 
that his company’s studies have not 
gone far enough to reach definite 
conclusions, but they have suc 
ceeded in raising many disturbing 
questions such as the preceding. 


“When sales are made,” Mr. 
Jenkins said in closing, “two people 
are involved—the agent and the 
buyer. Which is the more impor- 
tant? To date management tools, 
centered as they are on selection, 
training and supervision of agents, 
appear to focus on the agent, with 
minor reference to the buyer or the 
market. But no matter which you 
place first, I am sure that our buy- 
ers or our markets are worth a great 
deal more study than we have given 
them. I believe that such study can 
strengthen us as managers in the 
control of our operations; ‘that bet- 
ter control marketwise will protect 
the welfare and basic source of 
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livelihood of our field forces, and 
that better knowledge of how our 
markets are pieced and held togeth- 
er will immeasurably strengthen us 
in selection, training and super- 
yision of the men whose funda- 
mental job it is to bring a*’market 


to us.” 
& 2 


Editor Realistic in 
Facing Dollar Crisis 


The quixotic situation which has 
produced a serious dollar crisis in 
Canada, “rich wealthy, prosperous 
Canada, its manpower and produc- 
tion unharmed by war and by the 
consequences of malnutrition;” and 
the likelihood that palliatives will 
be highly unpalatable were matters 
realistically discussed by George V. 
Ferguson, editor of the Montreal 
Daily Star, in his address delivered 
during the final session of the ALC 
meeting. “We, like the countries in 
Europe now drawing up a desper- 
ate balance sheet for the Marshall 
plan, don’t know where to turn for 
dollars . . . American dollars... 
and our supplies are running out. 
Our adverse balance sheet with the 
United States is running at the un- 
precedented level of a billion dol- 
lars a year.” 


Explaining the causes of this 
crisis, Mr. Ferguson pointed out 
that: “Much of the raw material of 
our industry comes from the United 
States, often in the shape of semi- 
processed goods which are brought 
to completion in Canadian plants. 
We, on the other hand, export main- 
ly our national resources, the prod- 
ucts of our farms, our forests and 
our mines . . . But the nature of 
this great trade as it has developed 
over the past hundred years, has 
been triangular . .. payments of our 
imports from the United States have 
traditionally depended on the abili- 
ty of other countries which buy our 
goods, chiefly Britain, to pay us in 
cash. They are no longer able to do 
so. The result is that Canada is up 
to its neck in the dollar crisis, too.” 


“Winston Churchill, in one of his 
wartime speeches, freely admitted 
that Anglo-American affairs were 
becoming ‘somewhat mixed up.’ He 
was not afraid of that, and we 
should not be afraid of it today. 
There are many worse things than 
the merging of sovereignty for the 
protection of common ends. We saw 
one of them in the rise and defeat 
of Hitlerism. Perhaps now, we can 
see another threat,—the threat of 
a system of imperialism and expan- 


sionism, the threat of an ideology 
which we detest. 

“Our system of defence against it 
has already worked once. Why 
should it not work again?” 

ee 


Coal ‘for Europe Factor 
In American Inflation 

The lack of coal in Europe has 
created a situation which must be 
cured before we in America will be 
able to have a plentiful supply of 
goods and materials at home and 
end the inflation cycle that is 
frightening us all. This was the con- 
clusion stated by James D. Francis, 
president of the Island Creek Coal 
Company of Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia, who addressed the closing 
session of the ALC meeting. 

“This situation,” said Mr. Francis, 
“is now requiring us to ship coal to 
Europe at the rate of 45 to 50 mil- 
lion tons per annum, and it is esti- 
mated that we will continue to do 
so through 1948 and 1949, and to a 
less extent thereafter. Temporarily, 
there seems to be no other alterna- 
tive. 

“The supply of coal depends,” 
said Mr. Francis, “upon three 
things. These,” he said, “are: 

“(1) On adequate supply of rail 








Lower cost than ordinary life at 21. 


Premium never changes. 


Can be used for educational fund. 


Can start retirement fund. 








Agents are saying Thanks 
for Great-West’s Estate Builder! 


—because Great-West's Estate Builder Juvenile Policy 
is proving a tremendous success with every alert repre- 
sentative in the United States and Canada. 
reasons why the Estate Builder has won such instan- 
taneous and outstanding approval and acceptance: 


@ Each unit provides initial life insurance of $1,000 
(subject to usual juvenile insurance restrictions) auto- 
matically increasing to $5,000 ordinary life at 21. 


@ At age 2! policyholder has option of converting 
policy to either of three other plans. 


No further medical examination required. 
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Fifty-Fourth Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $158,000,000 to Policyowners 
and Beneficiaries since organization 
September 5, 1894 . . . The Company 
also holds over $68,000,000 in Assets 
for their benefit . . . Policies in force 
number 101,000 and Insurance in 
force is over $203,000,000 . . . The 
State Life offers General Agency 
Opportunities—with liberal contract, 
and up-to-date training and service 
facilities—for those qualified. 


THE STATE LIFE 
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Indianapolis, Indiana 
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transportation to carry coal from 
the mines to market. Coal must be 
moved from the mines to point of 
consumption at the time it is mined. 
We believe that despite present 
handicaps, American railroads will 
meet this problem and will be able 
to transport from the mines to 
market the coal the American pub- 
lic requires. 

“(2) That the coal industry be 
able to produce coal and sell it at a 
profit, so as to justify investors in 
putting the new money required 
for new mines and facilities. 

“(3) The third problem, which is 
more often in the public eye than 
any other, is can employment and 
working conditions in the coal in- 
dustry be worked out so that there 
will be a reasonably continuous 
production of coal (so that there 
can and will be a regular supply 
moving from the mines to market) 
thereby giving the mines the op- 
portunity to use their plants and 
equipment continuously without 
prolonged and expensive shut- 
downs due to strikes? Continuous 
production is also necessary to give 
the railroads the opportunity to 
transport the coal _ regularly 
throughout the year with a regular 
and adequate fuel supply so that 
they can get the greatest use from 
their transportation equipment. Fur- 
ther, can the men employed in the 
mines be assured of reasonable and 
steady employment at fair wages 
under reasonable working condi- 

tions, so that an adequate supply of 
capable and competent men will 
continue to seek employment in the 
coal industry? In my opinion, an 
affirmative answer must be found 
to these questions.” 


Vets Make Strong Bid 
In Home Loan Market 


ORE than half a billion dollars 

has been advanced to veterans 
by the life insurance companies of 
the country for home loans under 
the G. I. Bill of Rights, with $308,- 
000,000 of these representing loans 
completed in the first seven months 
of this year, the Institute of Life 
Insurance reports. 

“The total of Veterans Adminis- 
tration home loans which were out- 
standing on the life insurance com- 
pany books at the end of July was 
$547,000,000,” the Institute said. 
“This represents only a part of the 
home financing extended to veterans 
by the life insurance policyholder 
funds, as many veterans. have 
financed their home _ purchases 
through direct loans, without calling 
on the special provisions of the G. 
I. Bill of Rights. In the aggregate, 
many thousands of veterans have 
been provided with their home 
financing through life insurance 
funds.” 


Total Mortgages at $7,829,000,000 


Total real estate mortgage invest- 
ments held by the life insurance 
companies on August 1 were $7,829,- 
000,000, a new peak for the business. 
This represents an increase of just 
over one billion dollars in the past 
12 months. Mortgage holdings are 
now over 15% of total assets of all 
life insurance companies in the 
country. 

Life insurance funds are going 
into the financing of real estate 
mortgages in nearly twice the 
volume of last year, acquisitions of 
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Craftsmanship 


Tue PERFORMANCE of the craftsman differs from perfunctory execution as 
impressively as does a master portrait from a mechanical photograph. 

A deft ability to combine opposite attributes in a manner that achieves 
maximum results with a minimum of obvious effort is the distinguishing mark 
of the true craftsman. He subtly fuses imagination with realism, precision with 
celerity, indomitability with tolerance, concentration with relaxation, compulsion 
with cooperation, dignity with cordiality, ambition with execution, success with 


continued progress. The true craftsman never produces less than his best—the 


unquenchable. 


inner spark that drives him onward from triumph to triumph is undeviating, 
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new mortgages in the first seven 
months of this year being $1,441, 
000,000, an increase of $625,000,000 
over mortgage acquisitions in the 
corresponding period of 1946. This 
year’s new mortgages include $638, 
000,000 for veterans’ VA homes, FHA 
homes and farm homes, with a large 
part of the remaining $809,000,000 
covering other forms of housing 
from individual direct units to 
apartment housing and large scale 
rental housing projects. 


Extensive Veterans’ Housing 


Of the total mortgage financing 
outstanding with the life companies 
at the end of July, $2,605,000,000 
represented veterans’ VA homes, 
FHA homes and farm homes, with 
a large part of the remaining $5, 
224,000,000 covering other forms of 
housing. “Veterans’ housing repre- 
sents a large part of the mortgage 
financing advanced by the life com- 
paines since the war’s end,” the In- 
stitute said. “In addition to the 
VA mortgages arranged for veter- 
ans, part of the FHA mortgages, 
directly written home mortgages and 
mortgages on rental housing, has 
been for veterans, who have had 
priority on both new construction 
and rentals coming available. Also 
the greater portion of the rental 
housing constructed as an equity 
investment by the life insurance 
companies since the end of the 
war has been for veteran occu- 
pancy.” 
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Bethea Lauds Work of 

Life Training Council 

¢¢r—OR the first time in the his 
tory of life insurance, all a 

the various groups in our business 

have gotten together to give theif 

moral and financial support to a 
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educational project—The Life 
Underwriter Training Council, de- 
clared Mr. Osborne Bethea, general 
agent for the Penn Mutual in New 
York, and immediate past president 
of the general agents and managers 
section of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, before the 
General Agents and Managers As- 
sociation of Northern New Jersey at 
the Downtown Club in Newark, N. 
J, recently. “The American Life 
Convention and the Life Insurance 
Association of America are repre- 
senting the company presidents, the 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association ties in home office 
agency management, and life under- 
writers and field managers or gen- 
eral agents are represented through 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters.” 

Companies have made it possible 
for the Council to review their 
training courses and literature, and 
to use those portions which will be 
helpful. The companies have co- 
operated in helping the Council to 
secure the assistance of some of the 
outstanding leaders in the educa- 
tional field. If you think for a mo- 
ment of some of the problems, they 
represent a big undertaking, involv- 
ing finances, mechanics, content and 


Such men as Paul Clark, 
Vincent Coffin, 
James Bragg, Ward Phelps, Ned 
Reiley, Walter Craig and many 
others have made their contribution. 

One of my earliest concerns was 
the possibility of a conflict between 
the Council Training Course and 
company or field agency training. I 
therefore made it a point to investi- 
gate this matter thoroughly, and 
will pass on to you my findings for 
whatever they may be worth to you. 

First of all, there will be no con- 
flict. The Council Course is de- 
signed to teach the agent to think 
and act more effectively in the dis- 
tribution of life insurance through 
the use of a case study method. 
Secondly, the objective of the course 
will be to enable the agent to use 
his knowledge of life insurance as 
instinctively as he uses the multi- 
plication tables or drives his car. 
It is very important for you to real- 
ize that this training course is one 
in depth as opposed to a thin sur- 
face veneer. So, there is no con- 
flict between company training 
plans, agency training plans and the 
course to be given by the Training 
Council. As a matter of fact, the 
work of this new organization will 
strengthen the job of the general 


operation. 
Woody Woodson, 





agent and manager, and/or the job 
of the company, in the field of in- 
termediate training. No particular 
sales methods will be recommended, 
but the men will be rehearsed in 
the art of finding the essential facts, 
making a proper study and analysis 
of them so that they can apply the 
sound sales methods already estab- 
lished in our various organizations. 
If a man has a deeper understand- 
ing of how to assimilate and use 
the facts in any given case, it cer- 
tainly should give him greater con- 
fidence and make it possible for him 
to use his knowledge of life insur- 
ance more effectively. 

I have had the privilege over a 
period of years of working closely 
with the Council’s director, Ed Zal- 
inski. He, I have discovered, is a 
thoroughly practical life under- 
writer, and is conscious of the prob- 
lems facing the personal producer. 
My first reason for feeling enthusi- 
astic over the success of this new 
project is the fact that a sound 
leader, a capable organizer, and a 
man of action has been put at its 
head. 

Another thing which has encour- 
aged me to become so enthusiastic 
about the Training Council is the 
realization that agencies almost in- 








thoroughly tested. 











On January 25, 1867, the Equitable Life 
of Iowa was founded in Des Moines, then 


a frontier town of 8,000 people. 


The 80 intervening years have witnessed 
the development of that pioneer. enterprise 
into a national institution. In contemplat- 
ing the completion of its first century of 
service, the Company will continue to con- 
duct its affairs in the sound, constructive 


and progressive manner which Time has so 
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In Small Units 


The Institute of Life Insurance has been shrewdly 
calling attention to something everyone in the life 
insurance business should bear in mind—that “mis- 
understanding and misinterpretation can turn the big- 
ness of our business into something negative. 
public is apt to distrust bigness unless it under- 
stands and appreciates the reasons for it and the 
uses to which it is put. 


The 


“Life insurance public contacts are largely up to 
Public concepts concerning life insurance 
stem in large part from the agent's continuing public 
contacts. Our ‘billion dollar stories’ are made up of 
millions of thousand-dollar stories. Essentially the 
bigness is good. The huge total of life insurance in 
force represents a great bulwark of protection and 
security for American families. The asset total means 
a@ great fund of work for the nation’s 73 million policy- 
holders and at the same time for the national economy. 
The premium total stands for one of the greatest 
thrift programs of all time. 
evident, as a great stabilizing force to the community 
and a direct aid to millions of families. 


The benefit flow is self- 


“It is one of the agent’s essential public relations 
roles—to state and restate to their clients how many 
small individual units make up the big figures.” 
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variably can handle basic training 
and in many instances can handle 
advanced training. The latter is not 
possible on a successful basis unless 
sound intermediate training is avail- 
able. It is usually a fact that only 
one or two men are ready to be 
moved along in the field of inter- 
mediate training at a given time in 
any one agency. Time schedules are 
almost impossible. Cost is out of 
line even though time schedules can 
be arranged. It therefore seems 
practical, to join companies and 
agencies in getting firmly behind the 
Council Course, since it will be on a 
case basis and no conflicting sales 
procedures will be recommended. 

The success of the Council Course 
will be determined by the enthusi- 
astic response of general agents, 
managers and companies. It cannot 
possibly succeed unless you will 
take the time to analyze for your- 
selves the possibilities of this train- 
ing course. If after analyzing it, 
you agree that it is a great oppor- 
tunity, then I urge you to immedi- 
ately give it your support. Let me 
repeat once again, Gentlemen, that 
the Training Council can be the big- 
gest thing which has developed in 
life insurance education, but that 
will depend on your support and 
mine. If it has the possibilities of 
solving our intermediate training 
problem, and at the same time in- 
crease the level of production of 
those men who qualify for this type 
of training, it deserves our full and 
enthusiastic support. I hope you 
will give it yours. 





56th Your LS envivce 
lo the People of 


JAY R. BENTON, President 
EVERETT H. LANE, Secretary-Treasurer 
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NEWS LETTER 


(Continued from page 27) 


RONAN 


this end the law provides for the 
establishment or appointment of 
new or existing companies in each 
zone which will not only assume 
the assets of the dissolved com- 
panies but also their liabilities. 

Responsibility for the implemen- 
tation of this law within the U. S. 
Zone is placed on the Military Gov- 
ernor, who is taking steps under the 
law to safeguard the rights of policy 
holders and other creditors of the 
company concerned. 


HE report of the Sub-committee 

on Insurance of the House Vet- 
erans Committee, condemning the 
Veterans Administration insurance 
operation, will probably be sent to 
the White House with a formal re- 
quest for administrative action. The 
full committee was scheduled to act 
on the report shortly after Con- 
gress convened for its special ses- 
sion on Nov. 17. 

After a rather lengthy investiga- 
tion, the insurance sub-committee 
reached the following conclusions: 

(1) That the present methods, 
procedures, and system used in the 
Veterans Administration insurance 
operation are inefficient and inade- 
quate for satisfactory service to vet- 
erans and their dependents. 

(2) That the continued refusal of 
Veterans Administration insurance 
officials to act on suggestions for 
changes and improvements in meth- 
ods or to concede that there is any- 
thing wrong with the present sys- 
tem indicates the desirability of a 
change of top personnel in the ad- 
ministration of veterans’ insurance. 

A committee staff member told 
THE SpecTATOR that the committee 
is particularly incensed over the 
refusal of VA to “profit by the ex- 
perience of the major commercial 
insurance companies.” VA answers 
most complaints about the ad- 
mittedly bad service by pointing out 
that these matters will straighten 
out in time and by requesting ad- 
ditional appropriations. 

A condensation of Veterans Ad- 
ministrator Omar N. Bradley’s re- 
ply to some of the sub-committee’s 
complaints follows: 

(1) “. .. The collateral objective, 


that services commonly providg 
for by commercial insurance ¢om, 
panies be included in the servigg 
rendered by Veterans Administra. 
tion, seems scarcely attainable inas 
much as commercial insurers jp 
rendering service have the advap. 
tage of an agency system which by 
its very nature creates a relation. 
ship between the insured and th 
representative of the insurer 
which we have no real counterpart 
. . . There is no indication, histor}. 
cally or currently, that Congres 
ever intended that this should 
done.” 

(2) “Delay in the issuance o 
policies is wholly unrelated to pres. 
ent procedures. Veterans Admini. 
stration policies should reflect the 
laws which constitute the contract 
of insurance. So many change 
have been made in the laws that 
a policy issued in the first part of 
1946 would have become grossly in- 
accurate now, and changes were in. 
stituted as recently as the Eightieth 
Congress. It is presumed, however, 
that the National Service Life In. 
surance Act has become stabilized 
tc the point that issuance of policies 
may now be feasible. Of primary 
interest to the insured and his 
beneficiaries are the optional settle. 
ments given in detail in the policy 
It must be realized that if the ac 
tion of the Supreme Court is aé- 
verse in the Zazove case . .. i 
will materially affect one of the 
principal forms of optional settle 
ments available to beneficiaries.” 
(Editor’s Note: The Zazove case 
was reviewed in this column, Sept. 
1947, page 13. In early November, 
the Justice Department asked the 
Supreme Court to review the case.) 

“However, we hope the law in 
this case will be settled this fall so 
that we can begin the issuance of 
policies on converted insurance 
early in 1948. In any event, a policy 
of insurance issued by the Veterans 
Administration is not (again un 
like commercial insurance) the cot- 
tract of insurance; the law is the 
contract and the veteran must a 
ways look to the law no matte 
what the instrument in his p0o& 
session may state.” 

(3) In regard to dividend pay- 
ments, the General stated: “Obvi- 
ously this requires a determination 
of the amount of surplus and this 
in turn requires a determination o 
the number, character, and dure 
tion of insurance coverage. Uniti 
Jan. 1, 1948, or so long as reinstate 
ment provisions are as lenient as # 
present, it is well-nigh impossible 
to classify an insured as definitely 
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lapsed, because a continuation of 
the receipt of reinstatements at the 
rate which prevailed in the first six 
months of 1947 would result in hun- 
dreds of thousands of formerly 
lapsed policies regaining an in-force 
status. . . - Furthermore, until the 
Jazove case is decided by the 
Supreme Court, it would be most 
unwise to construct any definite 
dividend schedule because an un- 
favorable decision would require a 
complete revaluation of our liabili- 
ties.” 

Other major criticism is directed 
toward VA procedures for handling 
remittances, premium notices, cor- 
respondence, etc., which has been 
one of the primary sorespots. 


ATIONAL health insurance was 

given another plug by Presi- 
dent Truman when he released the 
fifth volume of the report of the 
President’s Scientific Research 
Board entitled “The Nation’s Med- 
ical Research.” 

Pointing out the necessity for in- 
creased expenditures for medical 
research and training more scient- 
ists, as emphasized in the report, 
the President further states that 
such steps “will not improve the 
health of our citizens unless the re- 
sults of medical research are made 
available to them. I have previously 
emphasized that our national wel- 
fare demands a health program 
which will bring medical care 
within the reach of all our people. 
Only a national health insurance 
system will meet that need. Such 
a system together with an expanded 
and well-balanced research pro- 
gram, and an increased supply of 
medical scientists and doctors will 


strengthen our nation and reduce 
unnecessary human suffering.” 

Meanwhile, the Federal Security 
Agency reports that the general 
health of the people of the United 
States, maintained during the war 
years at a higher than prewar level, 
continued favorable during the first 
six months of 1947. 

The reported incidence of most 
of the important communicable dis- 
eases, the crude death rate, the 
maternal and infant mortality, and 
the specific death rates for certain 
diseases indicate as good health 
conditions in the United States dur- 
ing the first half of 1947 as in 1946, 
if not slightly better, according to 
Public Health Service figures. 

Lower incidence than for the 
same period last year was reported 
in the first half of 1947 for diph- 
theria, the dysenteries, malaria, 
measles, meningococcus meningitis, 
mumps, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, 
smallpox, typhoid fever, and typhus 
fever. Increases were reported for 
chickenpox, influenza, septic throat, 
tularemia, undulant fever and 
whooping cough. 

On the basis of a 10 per cent 
sample of death certificates, the Na- 
tional Office of Vital Statistics re- 
ports lower death rates for tuber- 
culosis, pneumonia and _ influenza 
(combined), the common commu- 
nicable diseases of childhood, and 
syphilis. Although more cases of 
influenza were reported in the first 
six months of 1947 than for the 
same period in 1946, the estimated 
death rate for influenza and pneu- 
monia (combined) for this period 
in 1947 was 55.8 per 100,000 popu- 
lation, or 5 per cent below the rate 
of 58.9 in 1946. The influenza epi- 
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agency opportunities. 
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demic appeared later than usual 
in 1947, beginning the latter part 
of February or early in March. 

The more favorable mortality 
from the “prevalent diseases of 
childhood” was due largely to lower 
rates for diphtheria, meningococcus 
meningitis and measles during the 
first half of 1947. Measles was in 
the epidemic phase during the early 
part of 1946. 

The estimated death rate from 
nephritis was 60.1 per 100,000 popu- 
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One may HOLD something 
temporarily, but OWNERSHIP 
denotes permanency. 


Pride in OWNERSHIP is instinc- 
tive, and The Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia wants 
every one of its clients to feel 
that every premium they deposit 
with this Company is a part 
payment on the most valuable 
piece of property they can own. 


For these reasons, Life of 
Virginia, over a long span of 
years, has considered its clients 
not as policyHOLDERS, but 
policyOWNERS, and has so 
referred to them —a practice 
commended to al! companies. 
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lation for the first 6 months of 1947, 
as compared with 65.0 for the cor- 
responding period of 1946. Except 
for nephritis, there appears to have 
been no significant change in the 
death rate for the diseases of the 
cardiovascularrenal system. (Deaths 
from diseases of the heart, the (cir- 
culatory system and kidneys are in- 
cluded in this group.) 

The estimated maternal mortal- 
ity rate for deaths from puerperal 
causes was 1.5 per 1,000 live births 
for the first 6 months of 1947, as 
compared with 1.7 for the cor- 
responding period in 1946; and the 
adjusted infant mortality rate was 
estimated to be 34.6 per 1,000 live 
births for the first 6 months, of 1947, 
as compared with 38.4 in 1946. 


MASS MERCHANDISING 
(Continued from Page 9) 


which companies and company or- 
ganizations assume primary respon- 
sibility with field forces aiding them 
in every possible way. We feel that 
the all-industry bills and the so- 
called Guertin legislation belong in 
this group. The marvelous pro- 
gram of the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, which you instituted and have 
supported, is one which we have 
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been delighted to aid to the limit 
of our abilities. 

2. Matters in which, for various 
reasons, the field forces should take 
the lead, such as agents qualifica- 
tion and license laws and Guiding 
Principles in Agency Management. 

3. Certain matters in which joint 
responsibility can be discharged 
fully only by joint effort. Inter- 
mediate education and training for 
life underwriters is one of these. 
We are discharging that obligation 
through the Life Underwriter Train- 
ing Council, supported by the 
American Life Convention, the Life 
Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation, the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America and the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. It 
has been a source of great satisfac- 
tion to us in the field to join with 
you and have you join with us in 
research into, discussion of, and pro- 
posals for desirable changes in social 
security. Also, we have worked to- 
gether in presenting proposals to 
the Congress which will eliminate 
provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code which discriminate against life 
insurance. We worked together in 
support of the War Bond program 
and the conservation of National 
Service Life Insurance. 

In the foregoing three groups I 
mentioned only a few of the respon- 
sibilities we have undertaken to 
meet individually or jointly. Un- 
doubtedly, the future will see you 
taking the lead in some instances 
and see us taking it in others. While 
the responsibility for leadership 
with respect to many problems may 
be determined and assumed without 
conferences between home office and 
field, those in which there is un- 
questionable joint responsibility 
must be carried on by joint action. 
It is my opinion that unless there 
is joint action by trustees in the 
home office and trustees in the field, 
the fifth quarter of a century of the 
American agency system may wit- 
ness its decline and perhaps its elim- 
ination as a vital factor in the dis- 
tribution of life insurance. 

In both home office and field we 
hear much discussion of matters 
having to do with compensation of 
field men. The subject has had 
much attention during the last ten 
years; it needs and must have more. 
However, it is only a part of the 
total question. If the market in 
which a career underwriter oper- 
ates is undermined by mass selling 
activities, bases of compensation 
must undergo radical changes. Rates 
of first and renewal commissions, 
service fees, pension provisions and 


group coverages are important but 
do not give the full answer to ade- 
quate earnings. Proper education, 
thorough training, and adequate 
supervision are of vital importance, 
Suppose all these are provided, and 
I think every company is making an 
honest effort to provide them, now 
or as quickly as possible, the one 
important factor to which we feel 
entirely too little consideration has 
been given is that of the market in 
which the thoroughly trained, ade- 
quately supervised, and properly 
compensated agent may work. Many 
are convinced that we are drifting, 
but not slowly, into a state of affairs 
in which the career underwriters 
will operate in a greatly restricted 
and perhaps inadequate market. 

On February 17 of this year, our 
executive vice-president used the 
following words in stating the hopes 
of this Association with respect to 
this problem: 

“We are challenged to under- 
take to determine proper spheres 
for mass and individual coverage 
through life insurance. How much 
of the total job should we under- 
take to do through mass coverage, 
and how much of it should be left 
entirely to individual protection 
as contrasted with group plans? 
If further expansion of group cov- 
erage is desirable, and some say 
that it is in the public interest, it 
is important that improper ex- 
pansion not be permitted to un- 
dermine and sap the strength 
from our agency system. That, 
too, is in the public interest. What 
extensions of it shall we favor and 
what ones shall we oppose? The 
Standard Group Definition, adopt- 
ed by the Commissioners, and 
which our Association supported, 
necessarily leaves many questions 
unanswered. Is our mass selling 
sufficiently well coordinated with 
our individual selling in both field 
and home office? Many believe 
that the segments of our business 
could profitably sit down around 
the table for extended research 
into and discussion of these ques- 
tions.” 


We were pleased to learn that the 
board of directors of the Life In- 
surance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation, in its meeting this week, 
will discuss the matter of joining 
with us in a discussion of proper 
spheres for mass and individual cov- 
erage. It is my pleasure, in behalf 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, to invite the Ameri- 
can Life Convention and the Life 
Insurance Association of America— 
also to name representatives to join 
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with us, and I hope with the Life 
Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation, in such a_ conference 
group. I urge that the executive 
committee of the American Life 
Convention take such action this 
week and that the board of directors 
of the Life Insurance Association of 
America, at its next or at a special 
meeting called for the purpose, take 
similar action. 

Career life underwriters view 
with apprehension application of the 
group principle to coverage for 
trade and professional associations, 
among them lawyers, doctors, den- 
tists, and certified public account- 
ants. 

Carried to the ultimate, and at the 
moment the movement in that direc- 
tion is anything but slow, this trend 
could result in a layer of mass cov- 
erage for the entire citizenship of 
the country. We already have the 
social layer and countless organiza- 
tions, including yours and ours, are 
on record in favor of extension of 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance 
to all gainfully employed persons, 
including the self-employed. Over 
the past few years, we jointly have 
given much thought and have spent 
a great amount of time in discussing 
the proper sphere for social insur- 
ance. Our proposals have been 
made known to the Congress. But, 
with respect to plans for mass cov- 
erage by our companies, we have 
had little in the way of joint think- 
ing and nothing in the way of joint 
action. In fact, we have noted with 
regret that there has been lack of 
coordination of thought and action 
even within companies that offer 
both mass and individual coverage. 

We oppose to the limit dangers 
from outside our business which 
threaten the agency system. Savings 
bank life insurance is one of those 
and we are pleased that wherever 
efforts have been made to install 
this scheme or to extend it, the com- 
panies have joined with us in op- 
posing them. In short, we are pre- 
senting a united front with respect 
to dangers from the outside. Rome 
fell from within and this marvelous 
agency system we have built up 
over the past 100 years is now en- 
dangered from within to an extent 
that may exceed any other assault 
upon it. 

We know that the cry will go up 
from many quarters that mass cov- 
erages are in the public interest. 
The best interests of the insuring 
public have to do with the agent 
himself. It is the agent who inter- 
prets his company and life insur- 
ance to the public and interprets 


the public to his company. It is the 
agent who tailors the superb plans 
developed by the home office to 
meet the needs of the individual 
policyowner. It is the aggregation 
of individual policyowners, not an 
amorphous mass, which still and for- 
tunately is the primary concern of 
our system. Mass selling can never 
do the full job, but uncontrolled 
mass selling can so distort the 
market for individual selling and 
service that the agency system nec- 
essary to the full job will no longer 
exist. 

We believe that in the interests of 
the insuring public, the career life 
underwriter and the companies 
themselves, some immediate thought 
must be given to the question of 
the proper spheres for mass and in- 
dividual coverage. To our way of 
thinking, we cannot live up to our 
trusteeship unless we undertake im- 
mediately to define more clearly the 
fields in which group sales should 
be made. I should like to make it 
perfectly clear that we believe 
group insurance serves useful eco- 
nomic and social purposes but we 
would like to sit down around the 
table with you and discuss the ex- 
tent to which it shall be used and 
particularly whether or not it is ad- 
visable to extend it where there is 
no employer-employee relationship. 

Many will point out that social 
security has materially contributed 
to increased volume of insurance 
buying and that agents have profited 
from the use of it as an approach 
to a prospect. It will be said that 
group insurance aids rather than 
hampers the agent. If it is issued 
on an employer-employee basis, we 
think that is true. It is possible that 
other types of mass coverage such 
as have been put into effect in sev- 
eral parts of the country within the 
past few months will not materially 
hamper the agent at the present 
time. However, let us look forward 
ten years and note the situation in 
which a new agent may find himself 
when he enters this business. If 
social security has been developed 
as most of us propose that it shall 
be, the average prospect will then 
have social insurance protection 
worth several thousand dollars. Mil- 
lions will have up to $10,000 of Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance. If 
there is then a layer of mass pro- 
tection, all agents, except some of 
the older ones and the top produc- 
ers, may find themselves calling 
upon people who have protection 
totalling $20,000 to $25,000 and who 
feel that they have no need for an 
agent’s services. What then? Will 


the present compensation system 
work under those conditions? Will 
the career agent service it FREE? 
Can he trade the thanks he will get 
for the necessities of life for his 
own family? 

Will such a situation be in the 
public interest? Do we not main- 
tain that life insurance bought over 
the counter, by mail, or any way 
except through an agent, cannot pos- 
sibly serve the interests of the 
buyer to the maximum possible ex- 
tent? Do we not maintain that life 
insurance must be tailored to fit the 
prospect’s interests and desires if it 
is to do the most for him? Do we 
not maintain that only an agent 
can do that tailoring job? If we 
are right in these contentions, we 
should lose no time in giving serious 
thought to proper spheres for mass 
and individual coverage through 
private life insurance. Any time 
we go into mass production, we ad- 
mit that individual sales and serv- 
ices by an agent are not as import- 
ant as we heretofore have claimed 
them to be and admit the validity 
of the major contention of our ad- 
versaries, namely that individual 
service by an agent isn’t necessary. 
Are we as trustees of the futures of 
the American people and as trustees 
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of the future of those now in and 
yet to come into this business ready 
to make such an admission? The 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers definitely is not willing to 
make that admission and I conclude 
this visit with you by again extend- 
ing to the American Life Conven- 
tion, the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association and the 
Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica an invitation to name repre- 
sentatives to sit down with us prior 
to January 1 for a discussion of 
this problem. 
ee 


RECENT TAX DECISIONS 
(Continued from Page 32) 


ment was limited as follows: “The 
interest of the assignee in the poli- 
cies hereby assigned shall include 
any and all indebtedness which may 
now or at any time hereafter be 
owing to the said assignee and which 
may exist at the time of the settle- 
ment of the policies. The remain- 
der of said policies, if any, shall be 
not affected by this assignment.” 
At the time of the assignment, there 
were loans against the policies of 
$6,734.89, and the cash value was 
$8,107.00. After the assignment, the 
interest accruing on the loans was 
added to the principal of the loans 
and all premiums coming due there- 
after were paid by the taxpayer- 
corporation. 

In 1933, the corporation charged 
off the $25,000 indebtedness of Wal- 
ton as a bad debt evidenced by the 
notes, thus reducing its income tax 
liability for that year. Walton died 
in 1941, and the corporation re- 


covered its indebtedness to the ex- 
tent of $18,188.70, the net proceeds 
of the life insurance policies. 

The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue assessed and the taxpayer 
paid a deficiency based on the in- 
clusion of the proceeds, less the 
premiums paid by the corporation, 
but the taxpayer filed a claim for 
refund on the ground that the pro- 
ceeds were not taxable income be- 
cause it paid no valuable consider- 
ation for the assignment, or, if there 
were a valuable consideration paid, 
it consisted of the amount origin- 
ally advanced to Walton, and that 
the proceeds were less than the con- 
sideration plus premiums paid sub- 
sequent to the assignment. 

The Court thought, however, that 
the proceeds were not received un- 
der a life insurance contract paid 
by reason of the death of the in- 
sured within the meaning of the 
statute, but were received because 
of the pledge contract; that the face 
value of the notes did not represent 
the “actual value” of the consider- 
ation for the assignment, being ex- 
ecuted not as a part of the same 
transaction, but long before the ex- 
ecution of the assignment; and that 
under the law “only the beneficiary 
named in the policy can be said 
to receive the proceeds of the policy 
under the insurance contract. If 
there has been a transfer of the 
policy, the transferee is not en- 
titled to have the proceeds re- 
ceived by reason of the payment 
of the policy excluded from. his 
gross income, but only the actual 
value of the consideration paid for 
such transfer.” 


The Court continues: “We think 
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the insurance contract when it was 
transferred and pledged lost its 
character as insurance in the hands 
of the plegee within the meaning 
of the statute. It became simply 
collateral security. 

“It has been held that the term 
‘recovery’ as applied to bad debts 
includes the proceeds of the sale of 
the debt as well as the proceeds from 
a collection of the debt. Here the 
recovery was on the collateral se- 
curity and the incidental fact that 
the proceeds of this insurance policy 
would have been exempt to the 
beneficiary named does not mark 
it as exempt where it has become 
a matter of barter rather than a 
matter of insurance. 

“The plaintiff having charged off 
a bad debt and received a tax de- 
duction in consequence, and having 
later received payment of the debt 
or a part of it, the collection be- 
came income regardless of the fact 
that it was received from insurance 
policies in which it was not named 
as a beneficiary.” 

McArthur y. Commissioner: (Tax 
Court, dated Feb. 10, 1947). In 1936 
and 1937, taxpayer and her mother 
purchased two annuity contracts, 
each for $25,000, of which each paid 
half. Each contract provided for an 
annuity to taxpayer’s mother dur- 
ing her life and thereafter to tax- 
payer. The mother died in 1940 and 
taxpayer received a total of $2, 
034.96 under the two contracts in 
1941. Taxpayer contended that the 
3% to be reported as income by her 
should be based upon the cost to 
her of annuities for her life after 
the death of her mother, not upon 
the $50,000 consideration paid for 
the two annuities. It was held, how- 
ever, that $50,000 is the base figure, 
since “such annuity” in the law is 
considered to refer to the annuity 
as purchased. There is evidence to 
show that each of the contracts was 
single (not divisible between tax- 
payer and her mother), and, there- 
fore, the consideration for the an- 
nuity purchased was $50,000. 

Foster v. Commissioner: (Tax 
Court, dated Jan. 29, 1947). On 
May 15, 1918, the taxpayer created 
a trust for the initial benefit of his 
wife, retaining the authority to di- 
rect the investment of the trust 
funds, but retaining no beneficial 
interest in either the income or the 
corpus of the trust. In 1940, as trus- 
tee, he paid $829.95 of trust income 
as premiums for insurance on his 
own life, and also paid some of the 
1940 and 1941 premiums out of his 
own funds. All distributable income 
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of the trust was deposited in a bank 
account in the name of the benefi- 
ciary after Jan. 18, 1941, and tax- 
payer was reimbursed for his 1940 
and 1941 personal payment of pre- 
miums by checks drawn on this 
bank account. After this account was 
opened, all future premiums were 
paid by checks drawn on it which 
were prepaid by the trustee, and 
signed by the beneficiary. All par- 
ties intended that the premiums 
were to be paid from the trust in- 
come, and, since the Court con- 
cludes that it was never intended 
that the income deposited in the 
bank account should be subject to 
the beneficiary’s unfettered use, it 
was held that all premiums paid 
from trust income, either by the 
trustee or by the beneficiary, were 
taxable income to the taxpayer. 

Special Ruling: (Letter signed by 
Joseph D. Nunan, Jr., Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, dated Oct. 9, 
1946) 

Where an employee is entitled to 
receive a retirement income, but 
elects to receive a reduced amount 
for life and to have payments con- 
tinued to his widow for the re- 
mainder of her lifetime, if she should 
survive him: 

(1) The annuity received by the 
employee will be subject to tax to 


the extent provided in section 22(b) 
(2)(A) of the Internal Revenue 
Code, and 

(2) The annuity received by his 
widow will also be taxed under the 
same section. 

The question was raised: If the 
annuity payments to the widow are 
subject to income tax in the same 
manner as the employee would have 
been taxed, had he lived, and the 
value of the widow’s annuity is in- 
cludible in the employee’s estate 
for estate tax purposes, would the 
widow be entitled to the benefit of 
section 126 and be allowed to de- 
duct from her income tax that por- 


- tion of the estate tax attributable 


to the inclusion of the value of her 
annuity in the estate of the deced- 
ent? 

Following are excerpts from the 
Commissioner’s letter: 

“Whether the widow of an em- 
ployee is entitled under section 126 
(c) to deduct from her income that 
portion of the decedent’s estate tax 
attributable to the inclusion of the 
widow’s annuity in the gross estate 
depends upon whether the widow’s 
income tax liability with respect to 
the annuity is imposed by section 
_- "= 

“The conclusion that the income 
tax liability of the widow is not 


based on section 126(a) is supported 
by the fact that prior to the enact- 
ment of section 126, it was held 
that annuities paid from retirement 


‘funds to widows and beneficiaries 


of employees were taxable under 
section 22(b)(2) to such widows 
or beneficiaries on the same basis 
as to the employees, being ‘amounts 
received as an annuity’ within the 
meaning of that section. * * * This 
ruling that the widow’s income tax 
liability is attributable to the pro- 
visions of section 22(b) (2) has been 
followed in numerous cases both 
prior and subsequent to the enact- 
ment of section 126. * * * 


“In addition to the fact that the 
provisions of section 22(b) (2) have 
been consistently interpreted to re- 
quire the inclusion of this type of 
annuities (except to the extent of 
the employees’ contributions) in the 
annuitants’ gross income, a careful 
examination of the intent and pur- 
pose of section 126 will disclose 
that section 126 has no application to 
such annuities. * * * 

“* * * Tt therefore follows that 
since these annuities are includible 
in the annuitant’s income under sec- 
tion 22(b)(2) and not section 126, 
the deduction provided for by sec- 
tion 126(c) does not apply.” 
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Northwestern Mutual 
Reveals Future Plans 


LGIN G. FASSEL, actuary, 

Northwestern Life, Milwaukee, 

announces that the company 
will continue the same scale of 
dividends in 1948 as was paid in the 
last two years on the anniversaries 
of policies issued prior to 1947 un- 
der the American Experience Mor- 
tality Table. The 3 per cent rate 
of interest on option settlements 
and dividend accumulations will be 
continued. 

The dividends, Mr. Fassel said, 
payable in 1948 on the new series of 
policies issued in 1947, on the new 
Commissioners Standard Ordinary 
Mortality Table, will be the same as 
the illustrative dividends already 
published. 

The annual dividends payable on 
policy anniversaries in 1947, set 
aside from mortality and expense 
savings and surplus interest, total 
$41,300,000. 

On Jan. 1, a new form of manual 
will be issued to all Northwestern 
Mutual Life agents, which will con- 
tain the new C. S. O. rates, values 
and dividends. 


Penn Mutual Announces 
Changes in the Offing 


The Penn Mutual Life, Philadel- 
phia, announces that, beginning 
Dec. 1, 1947, new premium rates, 
policy values and settlement op- 
tions, dividends, policy forms and 
rate books will be issued. 

There has been a general increase 
in gross rates, although the increase 
is not uniform. It varies by plans 
and by age. The percentage in- 
crease, in general, is greatest on 
limited payment life plans, and at 
the middle ages. This greater in- 
crease is due to the combined ef- 
fects of the lower interest assump- 
tion and limited period over which 
premiums are paid. At younger 
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ages on regular term plans there is 
some decrease in gross rates where 
the effect of the change in mortal- 
ity is most marked. Decreases also 
occur at the extreme young ages 
and the extreme old ages on ordi- 
nary life and some limited payment 
life plans. 

On endowments, retirement in- 
come policies and balanced protec- 
tion and convertible income addi- 
tional term agreements, the gross 
rates have been increased at all 
ages of issue. The increases on bal- 
ance protection convertible income 
policies range from .08 cents to .38 
cents per $1,000. Joint life policies 
are to be discontinued, beginning 
Dec. 1, 1947, while the issue of 
single premium endowment con- 
tracts, where the endowment period 
is 15 years or longer, will be re- 
sumed on that date. 


2%% Reserve Basis 


The Commissioners 1941 Stand- 
ard Ordinary Mortality Table with 
interest at 214 per cent will be the 
basis on the reserves for new 
policies. The net level premium 
method of valuation will be used 
as heretofore. The values on the 
new basis will be more liberal than 
the minimum required by the law. 
During the first nine years the cash 
values will be less than 244 per cent 
C. S. O. Reserve and beginning 
with the tenth policy year the cash 
values will equal the full reserve, 
level premium basis. 

First and second year cash values 
are now available at some ages and 
on some policy forms where none 
appear on the old basis. Also 
affected by the change are paid-up 
insurance and extended insurance 
values. Extended insurance runs 
for a much greater period and 
younger attained ages than on the 
old basis because of the lower mor- 
tality rate. Paid-up insurance has 
not been so greatly affected and in 
many cases is lower on the new 


basis, because the higher net single 
permium, which is used in comput. 
ing the paid-up value, offsets the 
advantage of higher cash value. 

On Options A, B and E the guar. 
anteed rate of interest is reduced to 
2 per cent. On Option B, at ages 
above 67 male or 72 female the in. 
come is the same as for age 67 male 
and does not increase with advance. 
ing age. The total interest rates on 
the 1948 dividend basis will be 3 per 
cent annually so that no change wil] 
be made in the total amount of in- 
come paid under these options, ex. 
cept Option B above age 67 male or 
72 female. 

A 2 per cent guaranteed interest 
rate will be the commuted value 
basis on policies providing an in- 
come for a fixed period of years. 
This will affect the amount of in- 
surance required for convertible in- 
come and continuous monthly in- 
come policies. The commuted values 
for a convertible income policy, 
providing a $100 monthly income 
and final sum of $10,000 on the 
new basis are: 20 year plan, $26- 
560; 15 year plan, $23,020; 10 year 
plan, $19,000. 

The new commuted values for the 
continuous monthly income policy, 
providing $100 monthly income are; 
20 years certain, $19,840; 10. years 
certain, $10,890. The maturity 
values for retirement income will 
remain unchanged. 


Deferred Income Contracts 


Under the new optional deferred 
income contract, the method of com- 
puting cash values has been slightly 
altered and the guaranteed interest 
rate, prior to maturity, has been re 
duced to 2%% per cent, producing 
a smaller guaranteed cash value per 
$100 premium unit than is provided 
by present contracts—except dur 
ing the first nine policy years. This 
will require a larger gross premium 
te produce a given amount of in- 
come at maturity. 

The policy contract has been com- 
pletely revised. In order to con- 
form with the new legislation there 
have been many changes in the 
wording, but many others have 
been made to improve the policy. 
The following changes apply t 
policies issued on the new rate 
basis: 

No deduction is made for the 
policy proceeds for the balance o 
the year’s premiums when pre 
miums are payable other than at 
nually, and death occurs prior t 
the payment of premiums necessary 
to complete payment for the ful 
policy year—except that where 
death occurs during the grace period 
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for an unpaid premium that pre- 
mium will be deducted. The pre- 
miums required on the new basis, 
because of this aditional coverage, 
are a somewhat greater percentage 
of annual premium, except for op- 
tional deferred income policies 
where the old factors will apply. 
This change in factors will not be 
retroactive to old policies. 

Loans may be made at any time, 
when there is a policy value, in- 
stead of after the payment of pre- 
miums for two years. A cash loan 
may be deferred for six months in- 
stead of 90 days, as heretofore. This 
extension of the period for defer- 
ment is a requirement of the new 
law. 

Automatic premium loan _pro- 
vision will be included in the new 
policy and may be made operative 
merely by making proper notation 
upon the application form as long 
as there is sufficient loan value 
available to pay the premium. This 
will not be available on term 
policies, whether the policy has a 
cash value or not. 

At the end of each policy year, 
including the first, dividends are 
payable. The first year dividend is 
conditioned on payment of the sec- 
ond year’s premium. No extra fifth 
year dividend is contemplated. The 
guaranty interest rate on dividend 
accumulations is 214% per cent. 

Under the disability and annuity 
benefit, issued immediately prior to 
effective date, all protection ceases 
at age 55. The new disability and 
annuity benefit will provide pre- 
mium waiver at age 60, but the 
annuity benefit terminates at age 
55. 

The entire extra premium will 
also stop at age 55. There will be 
an increase in extra premium for 
disability annuity, particularly at 
the higher ages, because of the in- 
creased protection, with the pre- 
mium-paying period limited to age 
55. 

Wartime Provisions 

When the insured becomes a 
member of a military, naval or air 
force in time of war, the disability 
agreements will be suspended dur- 
ing such service and no premiums 
will be paid during that period. 
When the insured returns to civil- 
ian status and makes the required 
premium payments, the protection 
will automatically be resumed. 

A more liberal agreement is is- 
sued which excludes aviation cover- 
age only if total and permanent dis- 
ability results from, “travel or 
fight in or descent from any kind 
of aircraft, while the insured is a 


pilot, officer or member of the crew 
of such aircraft or while the in- 
sured as an instructor, student or 
otherwise, is participating in train- 
ing or travel or flight in any kind 
of aircraft.” This also applies to 
double indemnity provisions. 

Cash values and extended insur- 
ance will be available on the new 
basis for 15 year optional term 
policies. No paid-up or loan values 
are available. Optional term policies 
will be issued with disability or 
double indemnity benefits and will 
be available to male lives for these 
plans on the new basis. 


Convertible Income Contracts 


The convertible income balance 
protection agreements will contain 
cash and extended insurance values 
for 15 year agreements issued at 
age 30, or over, and for all 20 year 
agreements. These values will be 
in addition to those contained in the 
policy. The extended insurance 
will be for a different period than 
that of the base policy and will 
extend only the protection provided 
by the agreement. Consequently, a 
balanced protection or convertible 
income policy, which goes on ex- 
tended insurance, may have the full 
insurance extended for a short 
period of time and then the sum 
insured of the base policy continued 
for a further short period of time. 
This plan maintains complete flexi- 
bility as to combinations of term 
riders and permanent plans, with 
the very minor limitation that 10 
year term riders may not be at- 
tached to permanent plans (except 
retirement income) on which less 
than 15 years’ premiums are pay- 
able. 

Credit on conversion at attained 
age is 80 per cent of the C. S. O. 
244 per cent reserve. The cost for 
an original date conversion under 
the new form is the back difference 
in premium less dividends, with in- 
terest at 5 per cent, unless the dif- 
ference between the policy value on 
the converted plan and the policy 
value on the term plan is greater, 
in which event the cost is the dif- 
ference in the policy values. 
Disability and Double Indemnity 

Disability and double indemnity 
benefits may be continued in the 
new policy, in the case of optional 
term and the term portions of bal- 
anced protection and convertible in- 
come policies converted within the 
conversion period and of term auto- 
matic conversion policies, converted 
other than automatically—provided 
that the insurance age on the date 
of conversion is 55 or under, and 


provided further, that at the. date 
of conversion the insured is not 
totally disabled. No evidence of 
insurability is required unless the 
new policy is to be issued with dis- 
ability benefits on a plan other than 
ordinary life. 

The term insurance will then 
automatically convert at the at- 
tained age of an ordinary Life 
policy with the same type of dis- 
ability and double indemnity bene- 
fits as the original term insurance, 
if under an optional term policy 
or the term portion of a Balanced 
Protection or Convertible Income 
Policy containing Waiver of pre- 
mium disability benefits, the in- 
sured is totally disabled at the ex- 
piration of the conversion period, 
or on the policy anniversary near- 
est age 55, before the end of the 
conversion period. 


Child’s Protection Agreements 

A new child’s protection agree- 
ment is now available in either of 
two forms. One provides coverage 
only in event of the death of the 
father and is called, “Child’s Pro- 
tection Agreement — Death Only.” 
The other provides coverage in the 
event of either death or disability 
before age 60 of the father and is 
referred to as “Child’s Protection 
Agreement—D e ath or Disability.” 
Both these agreement forms pro- 
vide for waiver of premium, falling 
due before the anniversary on 
which the child’s age (nearest birth- 
day) is 25, provided the event takes 
place that brings the agreement 
into operation. 


United States Life’s 
New ‘Quality Series” 


The United States Life, New York 
City, announces the release of “The 
Quality Series,” which includes the 
Quality Disability Policy, the 
Superior Quality Accident Policy 
and the Quality Accident Policy. 

The Quality Disability Policy was 
designed primarily for business and 
professional men only, and provides 
lifetime accident indemnity and, up 
to two years, non-confining health 
benefits. The coverage is only 
available to those engaged in 
special “class” occupations. This 
makes it possible for the company 
to give broader benefits. Not only 
does this policy provide weekly in- 
demnity for total disability, but also 
provides benefits for intermediate 
and partial disability. For acciden- 
tal loss of life, and other specified 
losses, liberal lump sum amounts 
are provided. The specified losses 
are elected and the insured may 
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also elect to receive lump-sum set- 
tlements for certain serious injuries, 
fractures and dislocations in lieu of 
weekly indemnity. 

Provided further in the contracts 
is medical indemnity for non-dis- 
abling injuries and in addition hos- 
pital indemnity, nurses fees and 
surgical benefits. World-wide pas- 
senger aviation coverage on regu- 
larly scheduled airline routes and 
on aircraft, operated by a licensed 
pilot in the United States and Can- 
ada, is also given in the contract. 
The Quality Disability Policy can- 
not be canceled during the term of 
the contract. 

The Superior Quality Accident 
Policy is available to business and 
professional men and women and 
provides lifetime accident indem- 
nity for his or her occupation. To 
those whose occupations depend 
upon the exclusive use of their 
hands and fingers this contract will 
not be available, but a companion 
policy, Quality Accident Policy, has 
been designed to give them prac- 
tically the same kind of protection 
as is provided in the “Superior 
Quality” contract. 


Pan-American Plans 
New Rates and Policies 


The Pan-American Life, effective 
Jan. 1, 1948, will change from a 3 
per cent to 2% per cent reserve 
basis for both its participating and 
nonparticipating policies, in con- 
formity with the new Standard 
Valuation and Non-Forfeiture Laws. 

Policy loan interest at 5 per cent, 
instead of 6 per cent, is provided in 
the new series of policies. This 5 
percent rate will also be applicable 
for the new policies in the calcula- 
tion of interest, on past due policies 
for reinstatement and in the cost 
of change figured on the basis of 
difference in premiums. 

Dates and values on life income 
bonds for $1,000 of insurance and 
$10 a month income will be shown 
for women as well as men. An 
option to take paid-up whole life 
insurance in cash will be included 
in all life income bond contracts 
for any year in which the cash 
value is sufficient. The new matur- 
ity values of the life insurance bond 
contracts are as follows: At 55 
males — $1996, females — $2223; at 
60 males—$1783, females—$1996; at 
65 males—$1588, females—$1783. 

The new series of juvenile pol- 
icies will provide full benefit at age 
1. During the first policy year for 
age 0 at issue, the death benefit will 
be $250—thereafter, $1,000. After 
the first of the year, Pan-American 
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will issue the following juvenile 
plans, from age 0—ordinary life, 20 
payment life, endowment at 65, en- 
dowment at 65 (20 payment), 20 
year endowment and endowment 
at 18. 

The Home Security Rider will 
provide level term insurance for a 
period of 10, 15 or 20 years and will 
be issued with any form of policy 
(except term), having a premium- 
paying period of at least as long as 
the rider. In the event of the death 
of the insured within the term pe- 
riod, two options will be offered to 
the beneficiary. One will provide, 
after the death of the insured, a 
monthly income for 10, 15 or 20 
years, followed by the face amount 
of the policy. The second will pro- 
vide for payment of a single com- 
muted sum at the death of the in- 
sured. These options may be elected 
either by the insured or the bene- 
ficiary. Rates for the Home Secur- 


ity Rider, 20 year plan, are an- 
nounced as follows: 

Per $10.00 
Age Per $1,000 Monthly Income 
20 $ 4.18 $ 6.30 
30 $ 6.12 $ 9.22 
40 $12.19 $18.36 


This rider will also contain a con- 
version privilege and a special op- 
tion giving the insured the privil- 
ege of continuing the full premium 
for the policy and rider to make the 
policy pay up or to provide a life 
income. 

The Home Protection Rider will 
provide for either lump sum settle- 
ment or a monthly income to be 
selected either by the beneficiary 
or by the insured. Also contained 
in this rider is a conversion privil- 
ege under which the insurance may 
be converted to a permanent plan 
of insurance, not exceeding the face 
amount of the policy. The prem- 
iums for this rider will be payable 
for 7 years instead of 8. The new 
rates of the 20 year plan are as 
follows: Age 20—$4.02; 30—$5.61; 
40—$10.87. 

In nonmedical insurance, the new 
limit will be $5,000 on any applica- 
tion, but an additional $5,000 will 
be considered, if standard insurance 
has been issued with a medical 
examination in the interim. The 
total nonmedical limit will be $10,- 
000, providing this does not cause 
all insurance in force in the Pan- 
American to exceed $25,000. 

The age limit on both the dis- 
ability and double indemnity pro- 
visions will be lowered from 18 
years to 15. 

The Home Protection Rider may 


be added to “Life Expectancy” a5 
well as other plans, excepting term, 
The minimum issued will be $2,509 
instead of $1,500. It will not be 
issued with old policies. 


Metropolitan Issues 
New Group Plan 


The Metropolitan Life is now 
providing coverage for workers un- 
der a new and expanded group in- 
surance plan. One provision pro- 
vides a paid-up policy at the retire. 
ment of an employe. The amount 
will depend upon the length of his 
employment. 

Provided also in the plan are in- 
creased sickness and accident bene- 
fits, including hospitalization, sur- 
gical care, physicians, and matern- 
ity care for employes and their de. 
pendents. The plan is among the 
most comprehensive in existence 
and is one of the comparatively few 
to provide for a paid-up policy for 
retiring employes. 


Fidelity Mutual Life 
Announces Changes 


The Fidelity Mutual Life, Phila- 
delphia, beginning Jan. 1, 1948, will 
issue revised policy forms at new 
premium rates and new non-for- 
feiture values. This will not effect 
any policy already in force on that 
date. The C. S. O. Table of Mortal- 
ity with interest at 2%% will be 
the basis upon which all insurance 
policies, on all plans, will be issued 

Gross premium rates, on the 
whole, will be lower for the younger 
and older ages, except that on in- 
come plans, rates will be higher be- 
cause of increased maturity value; 
rates will be higher for the middle- 
age group. 

Cash values will be higher and 
extended insurance will be for 
longer periods. On higher pre 
mium plans the cash value is 
usually provided at the end of the 
first policy year. On lower pre- 
mium plans a cash value is pro- 
vided at the end of the second 
policy year, except for young ages 
at issue where a value may not arise 
until the third policy year. Dur 
ing the year at the end of which 
a cash value is first provided, auto- 
matic non-forfeiture values are pro- 
vided. The automatic provision 
under standard insurance is ex- 
tended insurance; under substand- 
ard, paid-up insurance. 

Policies will not provide for de- 
duction of fractional premiums if 
the year of death. There is an in 
crease in the loading on fractional 
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premiums in order to cover this 
new benefit. 

Non-forfeiture values are avail- 
able as early as the end of the first 
policy year on the higher premium 
plans, and older issue ages. To 
meet the new statutory require- 
ments, the non-forfeiture revisions 
have been completely rephrased. 

Loans after the first policy year 
will be available whenever the 
policy has a cash value and is in 
force, except as extended term in- 
surance. 

In optional modes of settlement, 
options 3, 5, and 6 has the amount 
of income revised to allow for the 
improvement in longevity annuit- 
ants. Interest rates continue as 
before. Option 1 is on a 2% guar- 
anty basis—other options 2%%. 

Other changes in plans will be 
as follows: 

(1) Low rate life and term plans 
will be based on C. S. O. Mortality 
Table 2%%. 

(2) Family maintenance will 
have loan and non-forfeiture values. 

(3) Maturity values on all in- 
come policies are increased. 

(4) Retirement annuities will 
continue to be based on the 1937 
Standard Annuity Table of Mortal- 
ity with interest at 242%, but the 
amount of annuity will be lower 
than formerly, because the annuity 
rate per $1,000 proceeds will be re- 
vised to allow for the improved ex- 
perience in the longevity of annuit- 
ants, and because the cash values 
available after the tenth year will 
be lower. 

Special term to age 65 and limited 
payment endowment for ages 5 
years, and over, will be discon- 
tinued after the first of the year. 

Policies converted on and after 
Jan. 1, 1948, as of attained age, will 
be written on the new policy forms 
and terms policies, issued prior to 
1948, may be converted as of 
original age on the old forms. 


Occidental Life to 
Revise Policy Forms 


C. H. Tookey, actuarial vice- 
president of the Occidental Life, Los 
Angeles, in describing the new rate 
book to go into effect in 1947, stated 
fecently that the Guertin legisla- 
tion, since it does not merely insti- 
tute a new mortality table, hampers 
the use of certain policy forms. 

Under Guertin legislation, guar- 
anteed conversion rates require a 
tash value. For this reason, Mr. 
Tookey said that the Occidental 
would no longer be able to guar- 
antee conversion rates on term in- 


surance. Moreover, 20 year term 
would have to be dropped, since a 
policy with more than 15 years to 
run had to have cash values. The 
cash term riders would now be is- 
sued in $1,200 units for the first 
three years and reduced to a thou- 
sand dollars thereafter, so that it 
would not be necessary to deal with 
cash values. 

One factor in higher premiums is 
the lowering of interest rates to 
their present point. Another factor 
is that unit expenses are up about 
50 per cent. The proportion of mor- 
tality, he pointed out, only affects 
ordinary and term to a great extent, 
since these policies have a small in- 
vestment factor. Consequently, the 
brunt of additional loading is car- 
ried by the investment type of 
policies. 

Mr. Tookey said, in announcing 
the new policy forms, that juvenile 
values would be scaled down and 
would begin at $250 at age 0 and 
then go up to $1,000. To cover men 
up to age 60 and women to age 65, 
total disability has been extended 
five years. A flat endowment to age 
65 is being added to tie in with So- 
cial Security, in addition to paid- 
up life at 65. Also tying in with 
Social Security is a full line of 
income riders for $5, $10, $15 or $20 
per $1,000, which may be set up to 
any attained age up to 75. 


Prudential Reports 
New Developments 


The minimum issue age has been 
reduced on several of the Pruden- 
tial’s ordinary policies, allowing a 
greater selection of plans at 
younger ages. At age 0 to 4, inclu- 
sive, all whole life paid-up at 65, 
20 payment life, 20 year endow- 
ment, at age 18 policies will be 
available. At age 5 to 14, modified 
life, 3, 30 payment life, 10, 15, and 
30 year endowment, endowment 
at 60 and 65 policies will be avail- 
able. The endownment at age 18 
will not be written for an issue age 
later than eight years. The appli- 
cant’s premium waiver benefit will 
be available with certain of these 
forms through age 14. Certain 
selected classes of risks at age 0 to 
14, which cannot be considered at 
standard rates, will be considered 
for Special (A) and Special (B) 
rating policies. 

By the introduction of family in- 
come riders, greater flexibility in 
family income arrangements will be 
provided. Riders for income periods 
of 10, 15, or 20 years will be avail- 


able for attachment to nearly all 
forms of newly-issued ordinary 
policies. In addition to the usual 
$10 per $1,000 family income ar- 
rangement, each of these riders will 
also be written on request to pro- 
vide for $15 per $1,000, or $20 per 
$1,000 family income arangement. 
With the adoption of the riders, the 
present family income policy will 
no longer be needed and will there- 
fore be discontinued. 

A decreasing term _ insurance 
(mortgage redemption) rider is also 
available for term periods of 10, 15, 
or 20 years, making it possible to 
provide coverage for installment 
mortgages in a much more attrac- 
tive form than is possible at present. 
The maximum issue age for 10 year 
term policies has been set at 55 
years and, for 15 year term policies, 
it has been set at 50 years. Pre- 
liminary term insurance may be 
given at ages 15 through 65 with 
any regular form of policy. Monthly 
income will be written on one sum 
policy forms with appropriate en- 
dorsements, setting forth the de- 
sired monthly income settlements. 

Modified life 3-20, modified 20 
year term, modified term to age 65, 
and double protection to age 65 will 
be discontinued. 


Continental Life of Toronto 
Increases Endowment Rates 


The Continental Life, Toronto, 
announces that it has increased its 
non-participating rates for endow- 
ments and pension endowments but 
has not changed its guarantee 
values. The new rates for the prin- 
cipal plans at ages 15, 35 and 55 at 
entry are given as follows: 


Age 10 Year 15 Year 
Endowment Endowment 
18 98.45 61.40 
35 99.04 62.30 
55 105.78 71.88 
Age 20 Year 25 Year 
Endowment Endowment 
15 44.01 33.16 
35 45.31 34.93 
55 58.14 51.44 
Age 30 Year Pension 
Endowment Endowment 
at 60 
15 26.24 22.33 
35 28.65 §2.15 
55 49.36 
Age Pension Endowment at 65 
15 17.88 
35 37.48 
55 146.19 
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Rival Claims to Proceeds 


HE insured, Mrs. Laura White, and her husband, 

Thomas White, were both killed in an automobile 

accident. It was agreed that he survived her by 
about thirty minutes. Mrs. White had a life policy 
naming her husband as beneficiary. The couple had 
no children and Mr. White was his wife’s sole heir. 
The policy provided that “the death of any beneficiary 

. occurring prior to the maturity of this Policy 
as a death claim or subsequent to the maturity of this 
Policy as a death claim but before settlement has 
been completed under this Policy, shall terminate such 
deceased Direct or Contingent Beneficiary’s right to 
receive, or share in, any settlement, or settlements, 
or any payment or payments, due or to become due, 
under this policy following its maturity as a death 
claim.” 


The following clause of the policy was also important: 
‘If any beneficiary ... shall die simultaneously with 
the Insured, or after the death of the Insured but 
before receipt, at the Home Office of the Company, of 
written proof, satisfactory to the Company, of the 
death of the Insured, any settlement . . . or payment 
... due, or to become due, under this Policy by reason 
of the Insured’s death, shall be 'made with the same 
beneficiary . . . and in the same manner as provided 
in this Policy for settlement or payment, had such 
beneficiary have predeceased the Insured.” 


Both the administrator of Mrs. White’s estate and 
the administratrix of Mr. White’s estate claimed the 
proceeds of the policy. The Company paid the amount 
into Court. The Mississippi Supreme Court held that 
the administrator of Mrs. White’s estate was entitled 
to the proceeds. The Court’s reason is found in the 
following excerpt from the opinion: “The insured and 
her husband left no children surviving them, and 
therefore the husband became both the sole heir-at- 
law and the surviving beneficiary. Ordinarily, the 
administratrix of his estate would have been 
entitled to collect and receive the proceeds of the in- 
surance policy, with the right to administer upon the 
same. But it will be observed that the husband was 
Named as sole beneficiary under the terms and condi- 
tions of the policy hereinbefore set forth. Since his 
tight to receive the insurance was contingent upon his 
being alive when the claim therefor had matured as a 
death claim, and since it is shown that the policy did 
hot mature as a death claim in the manner provided for 
until after his death, then, ‘Any settlement . . ., or 
any payment . . due, or to become due . . shall 
be made with the same beneficiary as would have been 


done had such . . beneficiary predeceased the in- 
sured,’” (Mabon, Admr. v. White, Admzx., Oct. 6, 1947). 


Effectiveness of Marriage Ceremony 


An action was brought in U. S. District Court, District 
of New Jersey, by Rachael Brown who contended she 
was the lawful widow of a deceased veteran. The 
veteran had a policy (National Service Life Insurance) 
for $10,000, naming the plaintiff, Rachael Brown, as 
beneficiary, with his mother designated as contingent 
beneficiary. The insured and Rachael were married 
on May 16, 1943 at Newark, New Jersey. Prior to this 
ceremony the deceased had married one Fanny Brown. 
Fanny Brown had brought an action for divorce on 
April 5, 1943 and secured a “decree nisi” which became 
final on July 6, 1943. In his application for a marriage 
license to marry Rachael, the insured stated he was 
single. After May 16, 1943 the insured and Rachael 
lived together as man and wife until he entered the 
Army. The insured died while in service on Novem- 
ber 19, 1944. The plaintiff's claim as beneficiary was 
rejected on the grounds that she was not the lawful 
widow of the insured. This action was for a declaratory 
judgment to determine her status as beneficiary. 

The defendants contended that the marriage on May 
16, 1943 was null and void. The plaintiff claimed that 
the second marriage was entered into in good faith 
and the parties lived together as man and wife after 
the divorce decree became final in July 1943 and a 
common law relationship was created. 

However, by a New Jersey statute enacted in 1939, the 
old common law marriage was barred. The plaintiff 
contended that this statute did not apply because in 
the instant case a license was obtained and a ceremony 
performed. The Court, however, overruled this con- 
tention because the statute “could by no means be 
said to revive and legalize a null and void marriage 
under any circumstances, for a nullity, being some- 
thing which never existed, cannot be ‘revived’.” The 
plaintiff, therefore, failed in her claim. (Brown v. 
U. S., June 18, 1947). 


Double Indemnity 


In Howard v. Aetna Life Insurance Co., 73 N.Y.S. (2d) 
239, the City Court of New York City held that double 
indemnity could not be recovered for the death of an 
insured who died as a result of drinking a liquor which 
thereafter was found to have contained methyl alcohol. 
The policy contained an exlusion clause to the effect 
that double indemnity would be payable if death did 
not result from the “the taking of poison or inhaling 
of gas, whether voluntary or otherwise.” It was pointed 
out that the weight of authority in New York pre- 
cluded the recovery of double indemnity where the 
policy contained such an exclusion clause regardless 
of whether or not the poison was taken accidentally. 


Disability Benefits 


A piece of bone flew up and struck the insured’s left 
eye. It became necessary to remove the eyeball. His 
remaining eye was so badly impaired that he was un- 
able to return to his employment or resume his occupa- 
tion. Following the accident, the insurance company 
paid six weekly benefits. They were made in recogni- 
tion of the fact that the insured was “totally disabled 
from work of any nature” for the period covered by 
the payments. After the sixth payment the insured 
was told by the company’s agent that he could not re- 
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ceive any further payments. Some months later he 
went to the company’s office where he was Offered the 
sum of forty-eight dollars in settlement of all claims) 
He accepted the amount and executed a release which 
was prepared by the company’s claim department. The 
release relieved the company of any and all claims, de 
mands, or rights of action which the insured had 
against the company on account of disability payments, 

The policy provided that the maximum of weekly 
benefits payable should be sixty-five. The insured sued 
for weekly benefits together with interest payments, 
statutory penalty and attorney’s fees. The trial court 
rendered a judgment for the insured against the com. 
pany. The company appealed contending that the tria] 
court erred in concluding that there was no bona fide 
dispute between the parties upon which the release 
could have been predicated. 

The St. Louis Court of Appeals affirmed the judgment 
of the trial court. “The insured’s substantial evidence 
of his total disability made a prima facie case on both 
the merits and the question of lack of consideration fo 
the release so as to have cast upon the company the 
burden of disclosing facts or evidence within its know. 
ledge at the date of the release which would have justi- 
fied its claim of non-liability . . . The company relied 
chiefly for its defense upon the testimony of Suter, th 
manager of its claim department and the man wh 
negotiated the release . . Suter testified that whe 
the insured was brought to his office ‘he said that h 
was still disabled’ and that upon inquiry whether } 
would be satisfied with the payment of a sum equal t 
the death benefit, the insured accepted it. Nothin 
was said at that time about the insured’s physical con 
dition. Suter concededly had made no investigatio 
regarding the insured’s condition during the perio 
from April 18, 1941, the date of the last medical repo 
until the date of the release, which was October § 
1942. On the contrary, he merely claimed to have 
relied on the statement in that report that while the 
insured’s disability was still ‘total’ on April 18, 194 
he would return to work on April 21, 1941 . . . By 
his own admission Suter realized that the insured w 
still totally disabled at the time of the negotiationg 
for the release, and thus conclusively established th 
lack of a bona fide dispute between the parties. It i 
true that the release, as prepared by the company, 
purported to recite the existence of a dispute, but such 
recital is of no consequence in view of the evidence to 
the contrary. Suter’s own testimony sustained the in 
sured’s claim and warranted the Court in declaring 
a matter of law that the insured was entitled to 
cover.” (Noble v. Missouri Insurance Company, St. Loui 
Court of Appeals, September 16, 1947). 
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